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THE BATTLE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION*® 


UNDAY MORNING, December 28, 1924, was 

beautifully clear and crisply cold. From a 
window of the train moving across the marsh- 
lands east of Newark, I admired the skyscrap- 
ers of Manhattan sharply outlined by the rays 
of the rising sun. After my companion and I 
had come out on the Seventh Avenue street le- 
vel of Pennsylvania Station, he challenged me 
to walk, rather than to taxi to our destination, 
the American Museum of Natural History. He 
said laughingly that this exercise in the frosty 
air would help to sharpen his wits for the mo- 
mentous business of the day. As we stepped off 
block after block and entered Central Park, he 
continued to discuss what he and a group of his 
professional colleagues from near and far in- 
tended to accomplish at the meeting which they 
had called. I was immensely flattered, of course, 
by this expression of confidence in me, an in- 
structor of only two years’ experience, and, 
therefore, a very junior colleague, indeed, of 
this professor of comparative philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Roland Grubb Kent. 
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I was pleased also to learn that he had selected 
me, along with another of his students, to pre- 
side over the registration of persons attending 
the meeting. 

The purpose of calling the meeting had been 
set forth in a letter of November 15, 1924, ad- 
dressed to advanced students of language by 
twenty-nine specialists in the field. Almost with- 
out exception, all of these are today revered for 
their notable contributions to the advancement 
of linguistic science, and for winning for it a 
proper place in American academic circles. The 
marked increase of interest and activity in this 
field over the preceding decades had put the 
scholars immediately concerned at an ever great- 
er professional disadvantage. For, through lack 
of organization, they did not have adequate fa- 
cilities for sharing the results of their research. 
Most of them were, to be sure, members of the 
existing learned societies in related fields, such 
as the American Philological Association, the 
Modern Language Association, the American Or- 
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iental Society, and the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. Although these societies made 
some room in their annual meetings for papers 
of a strictly linguistic nature and printed these 
with their proceedings, the very separateness of 
the promoted the separation, rather 
than concentration, of the common inter- 
ests efforts of the linguists themselves. 
This was the restrictive situation which the 
twenty-nine “Signers of the Call” (as they are 
now referred to) proposed to correct by invit- 
ing others in the field to them in the 
business of organizing a society ‘‘with some such 
name as the Linguistic Society of America 

at the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, on Sunday morning, December 
28, 1924, at 10 o'clock.” 

The response to this call was an attendance 
at the meeting of sixty-nine persons, including 
the following seventeen of the twenty-nine 
sponsors: Leonard Bloomfield and George M. 
Bolling (Ohio State University), Franz Boas and 
John L. Gerig (Columbia University), Hermann 
Collitz and Paul Haupt (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity), Franklin Edgerton and Roland G. Kent 
(University of Pennsylvania), Aurelio M. Es- 
pinosa (Leland Stanford University), George T. 
Flom (University of Illinois), Pliny E. God- 
dard (American Museum of Natural History), 
Mark H. Liddell (Purdue University), C. M. 
Lotspeich (University of Cincinnati), Truman 
Michelson (Bureau of American Ethnology), Ed- 
ward Prokosch (Bryn Mawr College), Edward 
Sapir (Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa), and 
Edgar H. Sturtevant (Yale University). What an 
academically distinguished company, indeed, for 
constructing and launching a new linguistic so- 
ciety! 
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The reality of the need for creating the so- 
ciety was demonstrated by the unity of action 
with which these sponsors, with Professor Kent 
in the chair, proceeded to vote the new or- 
ganization into existence, to draft a constitu- 
tion, to elect officers for 1925, to undertake the 
publishing cf a journal of linguistic studies, to 
take steps for obtaining membership inthe Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies Devoted to Humanistic 
Studies and also in that section of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science 
devoted to historical and philological 
accept the invitation of the American 
Association to hold a joint meet- 
Cornell University, in December 


sciences, 
and to 
Philological 
ing with it at 
1925 

In March 


1925, three months after the date 


of the organization meeting, Volume I, Num- 
ber 1, of Language: Journal of the Linguistic 
Society of America was published. By the end of 
that month the number of members stood at 
264, and to these were accorded, by ruling of 
the Executive Committee, the honorific desig- 
nation, “Foundation -Members.”’ From this 
time forward the Society grew rapidly in mem- 
bership and in prestige, owing to a large de- 
gree to the herculean efforts of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Kent, who continued to 
serve in this capacity for the next sixteen years. 
The present vitality of the Society is partly in- 
dicated by the following data: paid membership 
at the end of 1958, 1500, honorary membership, 
24; libraries subscribing to Language, domes- 
tic, 210, foreign, 320. 


This past December (1959), the LSA cele- 
brated its thirty-fifth birthday. With respect to 
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years, it is a comparatively young organization. 
Yet, it is what its founders intended it to be: 
the meeting place of scholars primarily concern- 
ed with the study and advancement of linguis- 
ties as a science. As such, it occupies, along 
with foreign societies of like professional pur- 
pose, a unique position among all organizations 
that in one way or another study the phenome- 
non of the communication of thought by lan- 
guage. Its publications, Language, monographs, 
and dissertations, are already a monument to 
the persistent research of its numerous outstand- 
ing scholars. Even so, it has only laid the 
groundwork for the identification, collation, 
interpretation, and synthesis of the factors that 
are common to all languages, and that in turn 
serve as the contrasting background for the an- 
alysis of factors that are, or that seem to be, 
peculiar to particular languages. 
* 

It is significant that only in recent centuries 
have scholars succeeded in separating the study 
of language from the study of literature and 
rhetoric, and in subjecting language itself to 
strictly scientific analysis. Theretofore, explana- 
tory comments and even specialized treatises 
were mostly confined to the forms and the in- 
flectional variation of words, and to thelaws con- 


trolling the selection and the arrangement of 
inflectional forms for achieving colloquia! idio- 
matic expression or a literary turn of thought. 
In short, the emphasis was concentrated almost 
entirely on words as words, their origin, their 


meaning, and the functional use of their in- 
flected forms. Words-forms-rules: this is the tri- 
logic concept which students in most instances 
still have of formal instruction in their own or 
a foreign language. This, too, is essentially the 
instructional pabulum which as yet the majority 
of teachers of language purvey with pedagogical 
assurance as the sine qua non of learning a 
language: grammar and syntax. This is not sur- 
prising, for few teachers of language have been 
taught language beyond these limitations. As a 
result, few teachers of language are as yet com- 
petent to teach language outside and beyond 
these boundaries, 

Such attempts as the ancients made to delve 
into the nature of language beyond its gram- 
matical and syntactical asp. cts were in the main 
superficial and often led to incorrect conclusions, 
as viewed by the modern linguistic scientist. For 
example, the De Lingua Latina of M. Terentius 
Varro, Rome’s first encyclopaedist, has great 
documentary value in that it was written by a 
scholar of sorts who lived at the time when La- 
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tin was nearing the apex of its development in 
the hands of masters of prose and of poetry. 
Its contents, however, belie what its title would 
suggest to a modern student of language, for 
the treatise is in greater part a lengthy, dis- 
jointed, unscientific treatment of the origin 
and meaning of Latin words and phrases. Since 
Varro attempted to collate and to interpret ety- 
mological and semasiological aspects of the Latin 
language almost two thousand years before In- 
do-European philology became established in the 
field of scholarship, it was inevitable that his 
deductions should appear to us today mostly 
as the observations of a stranger in an unfam- 
iliar field. 

Even when we turn to the ancient Greeks, 
the teachers and by tradition the intellectual 
superiors of the Romans, we deny to them also 
the right to be considered linguists in the mo- 
dern sense. That intensely esthetic duality, 
the Beautiful and the Good, which they devel- 
oped as the highest standard by which to mea- 
sure all things, was more the cause of the ev- 
entual refinement of clumsy Hellenic into allur- 
ing Attic than all the treatises of their wisest 
men on the subject of language. It dare be said, 
for it is true, that the contemporary linguistic 
scientist knows far more about ancient Greek 
as a language than did any of the ancient Greeks 
themselves, 

Furthermore, the ancient student of language 
confined his observations almost exclusively to 
his native tongue and seemed to feel no need 
for making comparative references to another 
tongue. In the case of the Greeks, this attitude 
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was prompted by a fierce love of country which 


inferiors, 
similar 


as cultural 


was 


excluded all non-Greeks 
barbaroi. At Rome the situation 
during the period of the early and middle Re- 
public, until a of extra-peninsular 
wars created a Drang nach Osten and brought 
Romans face with the Greeks in 
own country and East Mediterranean col- 
The crusty Roman farmer-politician, Cato 
the Censor, had opposed by strenuous measures 
what he regarded as the steady contamination 
of Latin sobriety by Greek superficiality. Now, 
for practical reasons, he undertook the study 
of Greek under a tutor; and in his old age he 
condescended to Greek literature. From 
among many literary men of the following cen- 
who were intimately acquainted with Greek 
Orator 


succession 
the face to 
their 


onie 


read 


tury 


and Greek literature, it was Cicero the 


linguistic contri- 
admiration 


valuable 
bution, because of his undisguised 
for the more expansive vocabulary and the neat- 
er conceptual particularity of Attic Greek. On 
the thorough acquaintance with 
Greek literature, he proceeded to coin on Latin 


made the most 


who 


basis of his 


words expressive 
of ideas for which no existed in the 
comparatively limited and generic Latin. In the 
history of Western culture he seems not ever 
to have been given his proper due for this mon- 
umental and by no means simple service. Unlike 
have of him, 
gifted orator 
many 

lan- 


wealth of 
words 


and stems a 


roots 


the picture all too many students 
great deal more than a 
and an impractical politician. He was in 
student of 


he was a 


respects an unusually talented 


guage 


With the development and expansion of the 
Roman Empire, Latin became to all intents and 
» common language in political, eco- 
commercial, and cultural circles through- 
Europe and along its geographical 

remained the cultural 
of Eastern Europe. The Greek disdain- 


frontiers. Greek, however 
language 
ed the idea of learning a foreign language, an 
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divided into an Eastern and a Western autono- 
until the latter finally and completely suc- 
cumbed to the Germanic hordes, that Latin 
rapidly declined as the vital cultural force unit- 
ing all parts of the Mediterranean World and ad- 
jacent lands. A surging tide of Nationalism there- 
upon encouraged provincial pride to restore to 
general use derivative-Latin or non-Latin verna- 
culars, and thereby erected barriers of widely 
diverse languages and dialects that became ser- 
ious obstacles to communication between and 
among the nascent principalities of the Contin- 
ent. Vaterland und Muttersprache became the 
stubborn sectional boast of the masses fenced in 
by the political and economic ambitions of their 
respective kings and princes. We should not fail 
to note that the divisive conditions thus initiated 
continue to dominate the states of Europe and 
their now independent, but one-time colonial, 
extensions in the Western Hemisphere. 


¥ 


my 


Against this background of historical events 
we pose two conclusions: it is not surprising 
that the linguist in the modern sense made his 
appearance in Europe, rather than in some other 
part of the world; the student whom we call 
a linguist, in contrast to the student of litera- 
ture, is more the product of practical necessity 
than of intellectual curiosity. It was natural 
that in a compact geographical area which for- 
merly was dominated by a single language the 
localization of many partially or wholly differ- 
ent languages would arouse interest in lang- 
uage itself as a socio-psychological phenomenon. 
In somewhat this way scholars began to compare 
and to contrast languages one with another and 
to discover structural likenesses and dif- 
among them. 

We should note that the scholars 
to be known as “comparative philologists” or as 
“Indo-European philologists” were chiefly con- 
with the scientific definition and organ- 
ization of the sounds, the forms, and the syntax 
of the major Indo-European languages and with 
illustrating their interrelationship and dialectic 
developments by representative words and phra- 
from the literature. They were, 
and their academic descendants are, truly lin- 
guists. But because of their methods and aims 
we today define them as historical or descrip- 
tive linguists. They are the phonologists, mor- 
phologists, grammarians, and syntaxists of lin- 
guistic science. Most linguists today are of this 
type. It was from such linguists that I and 
persons of my generation learned to dissect the 
foreign language. To the 
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extent to which we correctly identified the prin- 
ted words, their forms, their functional interre- 
lationship and the rules controlling this inter- 
relationship, we were credited with having ac- 
quired a proficient knowledge of the language. 
As those of us who were trained by this me- 
thod know, what we actually acquired by dint of 
memorization was a certain facility for reading 
the language. Few, if any of us acquired, even 
after years of study by this method, any facility 
in expressing ourselves in the language orally. 
Our attempts, moreover, to write In the language 
were restricted mostly to unconnected sentences 
in the composition of which we were at every 
turn directed to model our phrases on the liter- 
ary accomplishment of one or another of the 
acknowledgeg masters of the language. To do less 
vas regarded as clear evidence either of inborn 
stupidity or of failure to apply ourselves. It 
should not be overlooked that instruction in 
our native language was conducted along pret- 
ty much the same lines. As a result, compar- 
atively few students of foreign languages, as 
well as of their own language, voluntarily ex- 
tended their studies of language beyond the 
limits prescribed by the curriculum in which 
they were enrolled. 

For these reasons language study by this me- 
thod has always been and will always be a 
bore for the rank and file of students, because 
most of them find in it almost no opportunity 
for self-expression and little motivation in the 
direction of practi~al utility. Only those few who 
have by chance come under the spell of a lan- 
guage teacher whose instruction soars above 
the prosaic details of grammar and syntax have 
been aroused to the beauty and the power of 
words expertly used to convey thought orally 
and spontaneously. We know that this ability 
is rare, because it depends on a keen sensibility 
to the suitability of words and phrases for the 
thought to be expressed, and on constructing 
the phrasing in patterns that permit the thought 
to emerge clearly and attractively. Only the mas- 
ters of language display this ability in their 
own inimitable style. 

Yet everyone, except the dullard, can be 
taught to speak correctly and after a while with 
some feeling for what he is saying by sheer 
repetition of idiomatic patterns of expression. 
This is the reason why small children who have 
been exposed from babyhood to a large vocab- 
ulary and correct patterns of speech express 
themselves more readily and more meaningfully 


than some persons who are many times their 


The language has been built into their 
the stimulation of 


seniors 
psychological processes by 
hearing and repeating a selective vocabulary 
properly accommodated to idiomatic patterns 
of expression, and without any recourse to in- 
struction in grammar and syntax. Their consci- 
ousness has been enlivened by what in German 
is so aptly called Sprachgefiuhl. Formal instruc- 
tion in grammar and syntax will later acquaint 
them with the mechanics of the language and 
will thereby enlarge their capacity for ideation, 
but it cannot improve or decrease whatever feel- 
ing for the language they acquired by ear and 


by oral imitation from the days of their birth. 


Every linguist knows that this intuitive 
sense of what is correct and idiomatic in a lan- 
guage cannot be translated into words and taught 
as sO many rules and directives. Yet, in the in- 
stance of students of foreign languages, it can 
be evoked and developed through intelligent 
imitation of the very processes by which the 
infant begins to learn the language of the en- 
vironment in which he is reared. For what 
will be referred to as the child’s “native lan- 
guage” was as foreign to him, when he was an 
infant, as another language will be, after he has 
begun to understand and to express himself in 
the language originally taught to him. 

But before the processes by which the infant 
begins to learn a language can be duplicated, 
the materials with which the processes are in- 
extricably involved must first be identified. 
This is the task which today is being performed 
by the structural linguist: the reduction of any 
language to those comparatively few patterns 
that collectively constitute its basic idiom and 
that are, therefore, the models along the lines 
of which the words of the language must be 
constructed for correct thought expression in 
that language. After the structural linguist has 
established the identity of these basic patterns, 
he attempts to arrange them in exercises that 
progressively employ words from the simplest 
to expanded and more complicated expressions. 
The third stage of his services is to teach ac- 
tual or potential teachers of language how to 
teach these materials most effectively. He will 
insist that from the outset the teacher must con- 
duct the instruction almost wholly in the lan- 
guage being learned, that is, orally and without 
reference to written or printed materials, since 
these are arbitrary, as well as artificial symbols 
of what is to be learned, namely, the aural re- 
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ception and the oral expression of the basic 
thought patterns of the language. The effort 
which the student must expend to catch by ear 
what the instructor is saying and to repeat this 
phrase is the psycho-mechanical process by 
which thought is associatively identified with 
the sounds of a language for both hearer and 
speaker. By dint of repeating these patterns and 
by fitting new words into them, the student be- 
gins to express himself in these patterns with- 
out much more forethought with regard to the 
used than the person who 
command of the idiom of his native lan- 
guage. Initial instruction in a foreign language 
by the aural-oral method is not a “fad” but a 
scientifically controlled imitation of the way by 
which we ourselves began to learn to speak and 
to comprehend when spoken to in our “native 


patterns to be does 


has a 


language.” 

The structural linguist 
has assisted in the development of all sorts of 
mechanical and electrical devices for the faithful 
reproduction of sound. These are essential to 
his instructional purposes, and at the same time 
are the means by which the student can 
personally utilize the instruction either passively 
or actively under proper laboratory conditions. 
The novelty of using this method to teach for- 
eign languages to beginning students is one 
of the reasons why some teachers shy away 
from it. The real reason, however, is that as 
yet comparatively few teachers know how to 
teach the elementary and intermediate courses 
by this method, and even fewer have available 
adequate laboratory equipment with which to 
supplement the instruction. This de- 
ficiency in know-how and in materials is being 
remedied as rapidly as possible by the establish- 
institutes in which foreign language 
taught the new method and 
techniques, and by the allotment of funds at 
the secondary school, high school, and college 
levels for the construction of laboratories fully 
equipped with all of the latest electronic de- 
vices for teacher-student instruction. The North- 
east Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages has become in the relatively short per- 
iod of its existence the spearhead for alerting 
teachers to their needs and 
the new method 


has encouraged and 


best 


classrot ym 


ment of 


teachers are being 


all foreign language 


responsibilities with regard to 
and materials 


The current widespread resurgence of inter- 


est in providing foreign language instruction in 
the public schools and in expanding the programs 


in colleges and universities does not stem from a 
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renascence of intelligence in American colleges 
of education. In fact, not a few professors of ed- 
ucation are only now reluctantly and because 
of public pressure moving away from their tra- 
ditionally vocational aversion to foreign lan- 
guage studies as useless and, therefore, insup- 
portable luxuries in any public school system. 
To their overtly antagonistic attitude can be as- 
cribed in large measure the precipitous decline 
in foreign language programs and enrollments 
public especially after World 


in the schools, 


War II. 


We all know (and teachers of foreign langua- 
ges better than anyone else) that it was Mr. 
Khrushchev’s Sputnik I which precipitated in 
this country uneasy speculation as to how much 
better Russian scientists might be than our own. 
A closer and more honestly objective examina- 
tion of education in the U.S.S.R. revealed the 
great emphasis given by Soviet educators to 
foreign language study for vocational, as well 
as professional, students. The conclusion was 
inescapable: the Russians consider proficiency 
in foreign languages to be an indispensable tool 
for the spread of Communism. This belated re- 
cognition of the utility of foreign language stu- 
dy does not come too soon, for these many 
years the leaders in the Kremlin have been 
keeping their finger firmly on the pulse beat 
of the world through the vast amount of liter- 
ature which they collect from every accessible 
quarter. Some of this they relegate to obscurity 
within their own files; some of it they have 
translated into all the languages of the U.S.S.R. 
(in carefully edited versions, to be sure) for 
distribution throughout the Union and its poli- 
tical dependencies. They are determined to in- 
itiate and to maintain cultural contact with any 
and all peoples whom they have, as fortune dic- 
tates, some chance of converting to their philo- 
sophy of dialectical materialism. In this attempt, 
they consider it to be a matter of paramount 
importance that they should be able to speak 
with these peoples in their own languages, that 
is, to deal with them directly rather than through 
interpreters. The psychological advantage which 
they have over the contestant who must speak 
through an interpreter is of as great, if not 
greater, value to them as the practical advantage 
of knowing exactly what is transpiring in the 
negotiations. As I have written elsewhere, “the 
foreigner who speaks and understands one’s own 
language evokes a degree of confidence and so- 
denied to the total foreigner who 
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THE 


Secret Books 
OF THE 


Kgyptian Gnostics 


. . written by the most qualified scholar in the world . . 


JEAN DORESSE, a French scholar and Egyptologist, was the first to 
recognize the nature of the Coptic books when they were miraculously 


discovered in upper Egypt. He, too, made the first listing, and published 
the first reports, Now, in the first full account of those discoveries, he 
tells the dramatic story of the find and traces the curious parallel course 
of Gnosticism with early Christianity. 
A book of major importance, with the complete text of the ‘Thomas 
Gospel.”’ 
“M. Doresse handles his material with unsurpassed learning and very 
good judgment. His book is a first-class introduction to the sensational 
finds of Chenoboskion, written by the most qualified scholar in the 
world. The translation is superb and the proofreading exceptionally 
good. Nor is the book dull, in spite of the complexity of its material. On 
the contrary, it is just as fascinating as it is reliable.” 
— WILLIAM F. ALBRIGHT, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


“Comparable in importance to the Dead Sea Scrolls and of even greater 
significance to students of the New Testament.” 
— DR. OSCAR CULLMANN, 


Illustrated $6.50 N. Y. Times 


At all bookstores or direct from 
THE VIKING PRESS 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
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HISTORICAL FICTION ON CLASSICAL THEMES 


The following list of historical novels with classi those on the junior high school level. The following 
cal themes yt intended to be definitive in any notations are used 
sense. It is basically a list of books available for J—juvenile, below seventh grade 
use by students in my ninth grade Latin classes 7—seventh grade 
The annotations are subjective and purely persona! 8—eighth grade 
opinions, bas primarily on use of the books by 9—ninth grade . 
junior high 1001 pupils. This must be kept in HS—high school, abeve ninth grade 
mind if the be used with older students, A-—adult 
many book not recommended’’ for four Subject. Because of lack of space, this is the 
year olds are well written and would be ex-_ briefest indication of period and primary subject 
nt background reading for more mature indi where the title gives no sucn clue 
viduals. All books which are annotated I own and Recommendation. Again, this is based on inter 
have read, so that the comments, while they may est and suitability to first year classes: 
not be ideal, are at least consistent Ex 
VG—very good 
G—good 
Grade level. All books were intended for adult M——mediocre 
readers unless otherwise noted. Where they are P—poorly written or poorly researched 
definitely slanted toward younger readers I have D—difficult and/or dull 
tried to indicate the approximate reading difficul NR--not recommended for junior age level 
ty so that students can start with books on their Primarily “NR” is a warning that there is too 
own achievement level and work up to the more much of the sensational for indiscriminate use by 
mature as their interest and ability increases. Since the immature. These books run the gamut of the 
we can find all reading levels from fourth grade other recommendations when considered for use 
through college in one first year class, it behooves with oider groups. 
teacher to try to recommend a book, not only This list was completed in April 1960. A sup- 


excellent 


The annotations were made as follows 


the basis of subject matter, but also one that plement, including some more recent titles, will 
the student can read with ease and pleasure, yet appear in November. 
not one that is too simple for the more able. For HAZEL S 
this reason, I have tried to be quite specific about 1 A N HIGH § ! ASHINGT( 


BEALL 


Author Title Grade Subject Rec. 
Alessios, Alison B Spear of Ulysses J Homeric Greece 
Allinson, Anne C. E hildren of the Way stories of ancient life 
Aljlinson, Anne C. FE toads from Rome stories of Roman life 
Anderson, Florence slack Sail Theseus 
Anderson ‘or Freedom and for Gau! ‘ Gallic War 
Anderson, Pat Pugnax, the Gladiator Haeduan gladiator 
Anderson, P: Slave of Catiline ¢ ex-gladiator saves state 
Anderson, P: , Sword of Segestus ¢ Troy to Milvian Bridge 
Anderson, Paul Swords in the North Roman Britain 
Anderson, Paul L With the Eagles Gaul in 54 B.C 
Anderson, Pe Golden Slave Mithridates and Galatians 
Asch, Sholem The Apostle St. Paul 
Asch, Sholem Mary Mother of Jesus 
Atherton, Gertrude Dido, Queen of Hearts queen of Carthage 
Atherton, Gertrude Golden Peacock patrician murder 
Atherton, Gertrude Immortal Marriage S Pericles and Aspasia 


Atherton, Gertrude Jealous Gods Alcibiades 


Bailey, Ra!ph Argosies of Empire short stories: sea-captains 
Balderston, J solitha, S Goddess to a God Cleo to Julius 

Baker, George Paris of Troy fictional biography 
Bangs, John Kendrick Houseboat on the Styx satire 

Baron, Alexander Queen of the East Zenobia of Palmyra 
sarrett, Wilson Sign of the Cross times of Nero 
Barrington, Edith Laughing Queen , Cleopatra; hodgepodge 
Bauer, Florence 3ehold Your King early Christianity 
Bennett, Florence Garland of Defeat 

Bentley, Phyllis Freedom, Farewell ! last of Republic 

Berry, Erick Winged Girl of Knosso t daughter of Daedalus 





Author 
Bishop, F. - Brodeur, 
Blythe, LeGette 
Blythe, LeGette 
Brod, Max 
‘‘Bryher’’ 
“Bryher’”’ 
suckley, Elsie F 
Bulwer-Lytton, E. 
Busbee, James 


‘aldwell, Taylor 
‘hinn, Laurene 
‘hurch, Alfred 
‘oles, Manning 
Sooper, Jefferson 
ostain, Thomas 
ostain, Thomas 
rew, H. C. 
‘rockett, Vivian 
‘rozier, F. C. 


APRA AAMAAAaa mem 


Davis, William S 
Davis, William S 
Denker, Henry 
deCamp, L. Sprague 
deCamp, L. Sprague 
deRopp, Robert 
deWohl, Louis 
deWohl, Louis 
deWohl, Louis 
deWohl, Louis 
Dolan, Mary 
Donauer, Frederick 
Doyle, A. Conan 
Douglas, Lloyd 
Douglas, Lloyd 
Duggan, Alfred 
Duggan, Alfred 
Duggan, Alfred 
Duggan, Alfred 
Dunscomb, Charles 
Dunscomb, Charles 


Eiker, Karl 

Erskine, John 
Erskine, John 
Erskine, John 


Fast, H 
Feuchtwanger, L 
Feuchtwanger, L 
Feuchtwanger, L 
Flaubert, Gustave 
Fox, Gardner 


Gale, Elizabeth 
Gerson, Noel 
Godwin, S., and E. 
Godwin, S., and E 
Goldthorpe, John 
Graves, Ralph 
Graves, Robert 
Graves, Robert 


A 


G 
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Title 
Altar of the Legion 
Bold Galilean 
Crown Tree 
The Master 
Gate to the Sea 
Roman Wall 
Children of the Dawn 
Last Days of Pompeii 
Son of Egypt 


Dear and Glorious Physician 
Unanointed 

Lucius 

Great Caesar’s Ghost 
Veronica’s Veil 

Silver Chalice 

The Darkness and the Dawn 
Singing Seamen 

Messalina 

Fates Are Laughing 


Friend of Caesar 
Visitor of Salamis 
Salome, Princess of Galilee 
Elephant for Aristotle 
Bronze God of Rhodes 
If I Forget Thee 
Glorious Folly 

Imperial Renegade 
Living Wood 

The Spear 

Hannibal of Carthage 
Swords against Carthage 
Last Galley 

Big Fisherman 

The Robe 

Little Emperors 
Three’s Company 
Winter Quarters 
Children of the Wolf 
3ehold, We Live 

The Bond and the Free 


Star of Macedon 

Private Life of Helen of Troy 
Penelope’s Man 

Venus, the Lonely Goddess 


Spartacus 

Josephus 

Jew of Rome 

Josephus and the Emperor 
Salammbo 

Queen of Sheba 


Jwia Valeria 

That Egyptian Woman 
Out of the Strong 
Roman Eagle 

Same Scourge 

Lost Eagles 

Claudius the God 
Count Belisarius 


Grade 


8 
HS 
HS 

A 
A 
A 
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Subject 
Roman Britain 
early Christianity 
early Christianity 
Jesus from Jewish view 
last Greeks of Poseidonia 
late provinces 
tales of Greece 
79 A. D 
early Egypt 


St. Luke and anc. medicine 
ancient Israel 

Roman life 

lost colony 

legend of St. Veronica 
early Christianity 

Attila and Ildico 

Aeneid 

degeneracy of Rome 
beginning of Empire 


50-48 B. C 

Greece and Persians 
early Christianity 

travel by Alex’s officers 
sculptor of Colossus 

fall of Palestine 

times of St. Paul 

Julian 

Constantine and true cross 
early Christianity 

Punic Wars 

Punic Wars 


St. Peter 

early Christianity 
Roman Britain 

2d triumvirate 

Celts in Crassus’ army 
Ist forty years of Rome 
Christianity 

early Christianity 


Alexander’s conquests 
Homeric Greece 
Homeric Greece 
mythology 


gladiatorial revolt 
Palestine in early Empire 
early Empire 

persecution of Jews 
Carthage 

Solomon and Sheba 


girls’ mystery 
Cleopatra in Rome 
early Christianity 
early Christianity 
early Christianity 
Rome and Germany 
early Empire 

late Empire 





Author 
Graves, Robert 
Graves, Robert 
Graves, Robert 
Gray, C. E. 
Green, Peter 
Green, Roger L 


Haggard, Rider 
Hannah, J. C 
Hanson, Eva 
Hardy, W. G 

Hardy, ”:. G 
Hartley, J. M 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Hill, K. 


Ilton, Paul 
Irwin, Wallace 


Kelsey, A. G 
Kingsley, Charles 
Kipling, Rudyard 
Koestler, Arthur 
Komroff, Manuel 
Krislov, Alexander 


Jalusich, Mirko 
Jensen, J. V. 


Lagerkvist, Par 
Lamprey, Louise 
Lamprey, Louise 
Landor, Walter 
Lawrence, Isabelle 
Lawrence, Isabelle 
Lawrence, Isabelle 
Lewis, C. S. 
Lindsay, Jack 
Lindsay, Jack 
Linklater, Eric 
Llewellyn, Richard 
Loewenstein, P 
Louys, Pierre 


Mabie, Mary Louise 
Mahler, Helen 
Mainzer, Ferdinand 
Marston, William 
Masefield, John 
Masefield, John 
Masefield, John 
Mason, F. Van Wyck 
Mason, F. Van Wyck 
Matthews, Kevin 
Meagher, Maude 
Merezkowski, D 
Merrell, Leigh 
Mitchison, Naomi 
Mitchison, Naomi 
Mitchison, Naomi 
Mitchison, Naomi 
Mitchison, Naomi 
Mitchison, Naomi 
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Title Grade 
Hercules, My Shipmate A 
Homer’s Daughter HS 
I, Claudius A 
Murder Defies Roman Emperor 9 
Sword of Pleasure 
Mystery at Mycenae 


Double Axe 

Boadica 

Scandal in Troy 
City ef Libertines 
Turn Back the River 
The Way 

Marble Faun 

Rome is the World 


Secret of Mary Magdalene 
J. Caesar Murder Case 


Racing the Red Sail 
Hypatia 

Puck of Pook’s Hill 
The Gladiators 

In the Years of Our Lord 
No Man Sings 


Caesar 
Long Journey 


The Sibyl 

Children of Ancient Greece 
Children of Ancient Rome 
Pericles and Aspasia 

Gift of the Golden Cup 
Thefi of the Golden Ring 
Niko 

Till We Have Faces 
Hannibal Takes a Hand 
Rome for Sale 

Spell for Old Bones 
Flame of Hercules 
Lance of Longinus 
Aphrodite 


Prepare Them for Caesar 
Empress of Byzantium 
Caesar’s Mantle 

Venus with Us 

Basilissa 

Conquer! 

A Tale of Troy 

The Barbarians 
Lysander 

Woman of Egypt 

Green Scamander 

Birth of the Gods 
Prisoners of Hannibal 
Black Sparta 

Blood of the Martyrs 
Cloud Cuckoo Land 

The Conquered 

Corn King and Spring Queen 
The Hostages 


Subject 
Homeric Greece 
re-written Odyssey 
fictional autobiography 
mystery, time of Hadrian 
Sulla and his psychology 
Abduction of Helen by Theseus 


Crete 

Britain against Romans 
Helen 

Catullus and Clodia 
Catullus and Clodia 
Christianity 

Modern (?) carryover 


early Christianity 
tabloid style 


Greece 

Empire 

Roman Britain 
Spartacus 

early Christianity 
Sappho 


fictional biography 
Repubk'ic 


Sibyl and wandering Jew 


Athens 

pirates 

pirates 

Athenian sculptor 
Cupid and Psyche 
Punic Wars 

Catiline 

Britain and Celts 
escaped galley slaves 
centurion for Tiberius 
mythology 


Caesar to Augustus 
late Empire 

early Empire 
historical hash 
Theodora 

Nike rebellion 


Punic Wars 
Greek romance 
time of Cleopatra 
Amazons 

Crete 

Hannibal in Italy 


Christianity 
Veneti, 56 B.C 


Greece 
short stories 


G 





Author 
Mitchison, Naomi 
Morgan, John 
Morley, Christopher 
Morrison, Lucille 
Mundy, Talbot 
Mundy, Talbot 


Oleck, Jack 
O’Connor, Richard 


Pater, Walter 
Parton, Ethel 
Paul, Louis 
Perkins, J. R. 
Perri, Francesco 
Peterson, Henry 
Peterson, Nils 
Pettitclerc, Grace 
Powers, Alfred 
Powers, Alfred 
Radin, Max 
Pick, Robert 


Raynolds, Robert 
Renault, Mary 
Renault, Mary 


Schmitt, Gladys 
Schnabel, Ernst 
Seton, Anya 

Shore, Maxine 
Siegel, Benjamin 
Sienkiewicz, Henry 
Slaughter, Frank 
Slaughter, Frank 
Slaughter, Frank 
Slaughter, Frank 
Snedecker, Carolyn 
Snedecker, Carolyn 
Snedecker, Carolyn 
Snedecker, Carolyn 
Snedecker, Carolyn 
Snedecker, Carolyn 
Solon, Gregory 
Spiers, Augustus 
Sprague, Rosemary 
Sterne, Emma 
Stewart. George 
Stuart, Frank 
Sutcliffe, Rosemary 
Sutcliffe, Rosemary 
Sutcliffe, Rosemary 
Sutcliffe, Rosemary 


Tessitore, John 
Trease, Geoffrey 
Treece, Henry 
Treece, Henry 


Urn, Althea 


Vaughan, Agnes C 
Vaughan, Agnes C. 
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Title Grade 
When the Bough Breaks 
The Roman and the Slave Girl A 
Trojan Horse A 
Lost Queen of Egypt 7 
Purple Pirate 
Tros of Samothrace 


Messalina 
The Vandal 


Marius the Epicurean 
Mule of the Parthenon 
Dara the Cypriot A 
Emperor’s Physician A 
Unknown Disciple 

Caesar HS 
Street of the Sandal Makers HS 
Magnificent Three 
Alexander’s Horses 
Hannibal’s Elephants 
Epicurus, My Master 
Escape of Socrates 


Sinner of St. Ambrose 
King Must Die 
Last of the Wine 
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Confessors of the Name 
Voyage Home 

Mistletoe and the Sword 
Captive Princess 

The Sword and the Promise 
Quo Vadis 

The Galileans 

Road to Bithynia 

Thorn of Arimathea 
Song of Ruth 

Forgotten Daughter 
Luke’s Quest 

Perilous Seat 

The Spartan 

Theras and His Town 
White Isle 

Three Legions 

Caesar’s Proscription 
Northward to Albion 
Blue Pigeons 

Years of the City 
Caravan for China 
Eagle of the Ninth 

The Outcast 

Silver Branch 

Lantern Bearers 
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Nero’s Mistress 

Message to Hadrian 
Dark Island 

Red Queen, White Queen 
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Five Miles from Candia 


Akka, Dwarf of Syracuse 
Within the Walls 


Subject 


Roman Britain 

Troilus and Cressida 
Egypt 

Greek Sailor; Cleopatra 
Greek sailor and Caesar 


fictional biography 
aide of Belisarius 


abstruse philosophy 

short stories 

Hellene and Jezebel NR 
Roman doctor; miracles of Jesus G 


drama 

under Marcus Aurelius 
St. Paul 

Alexander's conquests 
Punic Wars 
philosophy; Atticus 
death of Socrates 


Christianity 
Theseus 
Athens and Pericles 


Christianity 

Odyssey retold 
Roman Britain 
Roman Britain 
Hellene turns Jew 
early Christianity 
early Christianity 

St. Luke 

early Christian Britain 
biblical background 
Graeco-Roman 

early Christianity 
Delphic Sibyl 
Thermopylae 

Athens 

Roman Britain 
Rome and Germany 
Sulla 

Britain; Trojans 
Athens 

early Greece 

travel 

Roman Britain 
Roman Britain 
mystery in Britain 
Britain Britain 
Satire on Roman degoneracy 
adventure and travel 
Roman Britain 
conquest of Britain 


Minotaur 


Trojan War 
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Author Title Grade Subject 
Wallace, Lew 3en Hur A early Christianity 
Waltari, Mika The Etruscan A early Italy 
Waltari, Mika The Egyptian A Egyptian doctor 
Warner, Rex Young Caesar A fictional autobiography 
Watkins, Ethel The Prophet and the Ring A Samuel and Saul 
Weinreb, Nathan The Babylonians \ days of the captivity 
Weinreb, Nathan Copper Scrolls A Dead Sea scrolls 
Wellman, Paul The Female A late Empire 
Wells, Reuben On Land and Sea with Caesar 9 Gallic wars 
Wells, Reuben With Caesar’s Legions 9 Gallic wars 
Whicher, G Roba d'Italia 
White, Edward Andivius Hedulio HS under Commodus 
White, Edward Helen 
White, Edward Unwilling Vestal HS life of Vestals 
White, Edward Song of the Sirens 9 short stories 
Whitehead, Albert Standard Bearer 9 Gallic wars 
Whyte-Melville, G. J The Gladiators 
Wilder, Thornton Ides of March HS letters, 45-44 B. C 
Wilder, Thornton Woman of Andros A Greece 
Williams, Jay Counterfeit African 7 Marius in Africa 
Williams, Jay Solomon and Sheba A ancient Palestine 
Waugh, Evelyn Helena A mother of Constantine 
Williams, Jay Roman Moon Mystery 7 murder mystery 
Williams, Jay Stolen Oracle 7 Sibylline books stolen 
Williamson, Thames Before Homer J early Greece 
Williamson, Thames The Eagles Have Flown 7 ward of Brutus 
Williamson, Thames The Gladiator A under Nero 
Wilson, Dorothy Clarke Prince of Egypt A Moses 
Wiseman, Cardinal Fabiola HS Christianity 
Yeframov, Ivan Land of Foam HS early Greek in Africa 
Yourcenar, M Hadrian’s Memoirs A fictional diary 


Rec. 


NR 
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This stimulating elementary text marks a new departure in the teaching 
1f classical languages. Discarding the outmoded formal disciplinary method, 
Dr. Paine has adopted a functional inductive approach. The student is immedi- 
ately introduced to original Greek literature, beginning with the simple 
language of St. John and proceeding to the more difficult classical Greek of 
Xenophon's Anabasis. Under the inductive plan, time formerly spent on rote 
learning may be devoted to more extensive reading, and in the course of a 
vear’s study the student learns some 1500 Greek words. 
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RECENT SCHOLARSHIP ON SENECA’S 
PROSE WORKS, 1940-19577 
CONTENTS 

hs Introduction, Bibliography 

I. Editions, Translations, Commentaries 
Ill. Manuscript Studies 

IV. Textual Criticism 

V. Seneca’s Life, Works, Philosophy 
VI. Individual Works 


VII. Special Topics 
VIII. Language and Style 


IX. Sources 

X. Influence 

XI. Conclusion 

I. INTRODUCTION, BIBLIOGRAPHY 

This article presents a survey of published 
cholarship on the extant prose works of Lucius 
Annezus Seneca (Apocolocyntosis, De Beneficiis, 
De Clementia, the twelve Dialogues, the Epis- 
tulae Morales, and the Quaestiones Naturales) 
appearing during the years 1940 through 1957.1 


Except in a very few cases, only books and 
articles written in English, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, or Spanish have been treated 
herein. Understandably in a survey of this 


scepe, general works on Roman or classical phi- 
losophy, history, or literature (in which Seneca 
is sure to appear), together with a considerable 
number of unpublished dissertations, have been 
omitted. 

My research has been conducted in the past 
eighteen months in Widener Library, Harvard 
University, in the New York Public Library, 
the Graduate Library of Columbia University, 
and Cornell University Library. My chief biblio- 
graphical source has been the indispensable J. 
Marouzeau - J. Ernst, L’Année Philologique. I 
have found bibliographies compiled in specific 
works on Seneca useful as well; V. d’Agostino’s 
bibliography, ‘“‘Orientamento bibliografico su 
Seneca filosofo e tragico,"’ Rivista di Studi Clas- 
sici 1 (1952) 47-65, deserves special mention. 

Titles of periodicals are, in general, 
breviated according to the system observed in 
Marouzeau. Works which the author has been 
unable to obtain are marked with an asterisk (*). 

II. EDITIONS, TRANSLATIONS, COMMENTARIES 
A. Complete Works 

No edition of the Opera Omnia has appeared 

in these years. The standard critical edition 


aD- 


Grateful ack: edgement is due Pres. M. Ellis Drake, 
: ; ‘ . ot 


remains the Teubner edition by E. Hermes, C. 
Hosius, A. Gercke, and O. Hense (Leipzig 1905- 
1915; 3 vols. in 4 pts.; Vols. 1.2 (Ben., Clem.| 
and UI (Epp.j in 2d ed.). 

B. Selected Works 

Calogero, Giuseppe. Pagine di morale (Pa- 
lermo 1951) 158 pp. An anthology for use in 
high schools; it contains selections from the De 
Tranquillitate Animi, the De Ira, and the Epis- 
tulae Morales. The volume opens with an in- 
teresting introductory essay on the complex 
personality of Seneca and on the significance 
of his moral teaching. 

Gigon, O. Opuscula philosophica (Frauenfeld 
1950; “Editiones Helvetice’’) 240 pp. Together 
with selections from the Letters to Lucilius, this 
volume contains the Consolation to Helvia, the 
De Vita Beata, and Book VI of the Quaestiones 
Naturales. This edition contains no introduction 
and neither criticai nor explanatory 
notes. 

C. Individual Works 
APOCOLOCYNTOSIS 

tonconi, A. Apokolokyntésis (Milan 1947). 
Revised edition with introduction and Italian 
translation. Translation good; precise historical 
notes. Arguments for date of composition and 
meaning of title appear debatable. 


presents 


Rostagni, A. Apokolokyntésis del divo Clau- 
dio (Turin 1944). Text with introduction and 
Italian translation. A scholarly edition; modern 
and polished translation; brief, lucid introduc- 
tion interpreting the title, describing the nature 
of the period in which Seneca lived, and the 
philosopher’s state of mind at the time the 
Satire was composed. 

Russo, C. F. Apokolokyntésis (Florence 
1948). Critical text and commentary with in- 
troduction and Italian translation. The best 
and most thoroughly annotated edition, abound- 
ing in textual, literary, and historical exegesis; 
a lively translation vividly rendering the Se- 
necan spirit. A detailed, excellent introduction 
examines the significance of the title, the date 
of composition (Russo interprets the title to 
mean the burlesque deification of a fool and 
gives the date as the day after Claudius’ burial), 
the literary value, and the manuscript tradi- 
tion. With convincing arguments, Russo rejects 
the theory (held by Ronconi) that the Apocolo- 
cyntosis was written long after Claudius’ death; 
denies that it was a protest against Agrippina’s 
deification of her late husband (a theory sup- 
ported by Rostagni); refutes the doctrine that 
Seneca wrote both an Apotheosis and an Apo- 
colocyntosis. The careful listing and evaluation 
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of the manuscripts (28 codices recentiores are 
listed, of which 11 hitherto unknown), 
the bibliography, and the indexes (proper names; 
phraseology; grammar and syntax; editors and 
scholars) are additional noteworthy features of 
this charming book. 


were 


Schone, W. Die Verkirbissung des Kaisers 
Claudius (Munich 1957).* Text and German 
translation. 

Sedgwick, W. B. Petronius, The Cena Tri- 


malchionis, together with Seneca’s Apocolocyn- 
tosis and a Selection of Pompeian Inscriptions 
(2d ed.; Oxford 1950). Text and commentary. 
In his preface Sedgwick says it is hoped that 
the addition of the Apocolocyntosis will add to 


the interest of the work, since the Latinity of 
that satire presents some striking similarities 
to that of the Cena. The notes of this edition 


to a minimum 

DE CLEMENTIA 

Faider, P., Favez, C., van de Woestijne, P. 
Séneque de la clémence (Bruges 1950). Revision 
of the text accompanied by an introduction, 
commentary, and index omnium verborum. This 
1950 publication is a sequel to Prof. Faider’s 
volume of 1928 which appeared as Part I and 
contained a revision of the text together with 
a substantial introduction presenting a noble 
vindication of the philosopher and statesman, the 
historical circumstances that motivated the com- 
position of the treatise, plus an analysis of it. 
The commentary, which forms Part II of the 
edition, was begun by Prof. Faider in 1940 
but was interrupted by his death in that year. 
The honor of completing it (from 1.3.3) was 
given to Dr. Favez. This highly erudite, copious, 
and accurate commentary, the diligent work of 
Senecan specialists, treats all 
textual, grammatical, rhe- 
torical, stylistic, literary, historical. References 
to Greek and Latin authors as well as to other 
works of Seneca are abundantly introduced to 
clarify given points. The question of the mss. 
is well presented and the various readings ade- 
quately discussed. This admirable edition term- 
inates with a valuable Index Omnium Verborum 
van de Woestijne. 
(Dia ) 

DE BREVITATE VITAE 

Dahlmann, H. De Brevitate Vitae (Munich 
1949). Edited text with introduction, German 
translation, and explanatory notes. This edition 
was the first of a bilingual collection Das Wort 
der Antike which presents, like the Loeb or 
Budé volumes, Latin with translation 
on the opposite page. The work opens with a 


are reduced 


two renowned 


aspects of the text 


prepared by Prof 


the text 


adopting the date 49 
with the life of the 
point, acknowledging 


well written introduction 
for the treatise, dealing 
philosopher up to that 
Seneca’s predilection for his task as moralist, 
and examining his style as writer. The text, 
for the most part, is based on the critical edition 
of E. Hermes (Leipzig: Teubner, 1905); in 
about thirty passages the editor returns to the 
manuscript tradition. The translation seems 
clear and exact. The volume closes with several 
pages of notes, mostly historical. 


DE CONSTANTIA SAPIENTIS 


Grimal, P. De Constantia (Paris 
1953). Commentary to text of edition previously 


Sapientis 


published by Budé. This commentary is pre- 
ceded by a useful introduction covering: the 
evolution of the ‘dialogue’ form from Plato 


to Seneca; the personality of Serenus, to whom 
the treatise is dedicated; the date of composi- 
tion (Grimal argues in support of a date around 
56); an analysis of the content and construc- 
tion, placing emphasis upon the Roman elemenis 
in Seneca’s Stoicism. The commentary, an im- 
pertant supplement to the corresponding Budé 
text, is characterized by high scholarship, ac- 
curacy, precision, and wealth of information. 
It abounds in references to Greek and Latin 
authors as well as to other works of Seneca. 
The terminates with two very valuable 
indexes. 


book 


DE TRANQUILLITATE ANIMI 


Barini, C. De Tranquillitate Animi (Milan 
1953). School text with very brief introduction, 
explanatory notes, and resumés accompanying 
each chapter. 


Castiglioni, L. Dialogorum libri IX-X: De 
Tranquillitate Animi, De Brevitate Vitae (Turin 
1948). This beautiful, clear, critical edition, pub- 
lished as a volume of the Corpus Scriptorum 
Latinorum Paravianum, is the work of a dis- 
tinguished Latinist who fourteen years eariier 
had translated these same dialogues into Italian. 
In a lengthy preface, composed in eleyant 
Latin, Castiglioni states the principles by which 
he is guided. The edition contains the excellent 
results of an intense desire to establish as ac- 
curately as possible the text of both works 
it presents the editor as a man of prudent and 
sound critical judgment. 


DE VITA BEATA 


Vom glickseligen Leben und an- 
(Stuttgart 1953).* The De Vita 
other selected writings translated 


Rumpel, L. 
dere Schriften 
Beata and 
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into German by Rumpel, with introduction and 
notes by P. Jaerisch. 

Schneider, K. De Vita Beata 
1955).* Introduction and notes. 
Vista, H. De Vita Beata 

School edition. 

Wiirtenberg, G. De Vita Beata (Dusseldorf 

1949).* Latin text with German translation. 
EPISTULAE MORALES 

Bast, J. Epistulae Morales (Paderborn 1952).* 
Annotated German edition of selected Letters 
with vocabulary. 

Beltrami, A. Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales 
(Rome 1949) 2 vols. Not merely a reworking of 
the edition published previously by Beltrami 
(Brescia 1916, Bologna 1927) but also his 
personal re-evaluation. First place is given to 


( Bamberg 


(Madrid 1946).* 


ms. Q (= Quirinianus) discovered by the editor 
himself. 

Boella, U. Lettere a Lucilio (Turin 1951) 552 
pp.* 


Gallegos, R. J. M. Cartas morales (Mexico 
1951-1953) 2 vols.* 

Giuliano, B. Lettere a Lucilio (Bologna 1953- 
54) 3 vols. Latin text (without critical appara- 
tus) and Italian translation on opposite pages. 
This edition was published as part of the Zani- 
chelli series Prosatori di Roma. A valuable in- 
troduction treats the contribution of the Romans 
to European civilization, the development of 
philosophy from the pre-Socratics to the Epi- 
cureans, and discusses separately Stoicism, Se- 
neca’s life, Seneca’s philosophical thought, Se- 
neca’s works, and the Letters to Lucilius. The 
translation is on the whole literal and clear. 


Klein, A. Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales 
(Minster 1953).* German edition of selected 
Letters with a commentary by F. Meyer. An 
earlier edition (Miinster 1948), apparently with- 
cut commentary, is noted by Marouzeau. 

Préchac, F. Lettres a Lucilius (Paris 1945- 
57) 3 vols. An important addition to the Budé 
collection. Text established by Francois Préchac, 
with brief introduction, and translated by Henri 
Noblot. This scholarly edition contains copious 
critical apparatus and useful notes indicating 
parallel passages from other authors as well 
as from Seneca’s various writings. The transla- 
tion is rendered in a style that captures both 
tone and content of the original. 


Il]. MANUSCRIPT STUDIES 


Castiglioni, L. “De Naturalium Quaestionum 
Codice Veneto Marc. XII 141 (Cod. Lat. 1548),” 


Miscellanea G. Galbiati I (Milano 1951) 167-201. 
Written in the elegant Latin of Castiglioni. 
. “Contributo alla storia del testo delle 


Naturales Quaestiones di Seneca,’ A¥YLC 18 
(1952) 22 pp. A careful examination and com- 


parison of two 14th century mss. not in use 
heretofore. 

Cremaschi, G. ‘Testi classici in manoscritti 
della Biblioteca civica di Bergamo,” AIlV 3 
(1952-53) 133-151. Mss. of Latin texis including 
one of the Epistulae Morales. 

Fontan, A. “Algunos cédices de Seneca en 
bibliotecas espanholes y su lugar en la tradicién 
de los didlogos,”’ Emerita 17 (1949) 9-41; 22 
(1954) 35-65. Description and history of five 
mss. of the Escorial and the Biblioteca Nacional 
of Madrid and their place in the tradition of 
the Dialogues; examination of three 14th cen- 
tury mss. and some 15th century mss. 


“Sobre Seneca, De Tranquillitate 
Animi y De Brevitate Vitae,” Emerita 18 (1950) 


186-192. Concerning the relation of the mss, 
established by L. Castiglioni in his 1948 Paravia 
edition. 

“Tradici6én critica del texto de Se- 
neca,’’ H Clds 1 (1951) 81-88.* 

Giancotti, F. “Un codice napoletano delle 
Epistole morali di Seneca,” RAL, 8th ser., 7 
(1952) 267-286. Cod. Lat. 25 (first half of the 
13th century) of the Biblioteca Nazionale, and 
its variants in relation to other mss. of Epp. 


Lehoux, F. “Sur un manuscrit de |'école de 
Rouen décoré par Jean Serpin et Robert Boyvin 
pour le cardinal Georges 1° d’Amboise,” 
anges Grat (Paris 1949), 323-328. A ms. of the 
Epistles. 


Mél- 


“Membra disiecta,"’ BECh 107 
Manuscript fragments of Se- 


Pellegrini, E. 
(1947-48) 74-76. 
neca. 

Reynolds, L. D. “Two Notes on the Manu- 
scripts of Seneca’s Letters,” CR, n.s., 7 (1957) 
5-12. The Sangallensis is probably the oldest 
extant manuscript of the Letters. The lost Ar- 
gentoratensis b and Vindob. 150 of little value. 


Vernet-Boucrel, M. J. “Quelques manuscrits 
de classiques latins a4 la Bibliothéque Universit- 
aire de Louvain,” Mélanges Grat (Paris 1949) 
351-386. This article deals with 14 missing mss. 
of the works of various Latin authors, including 
Seneca. 
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IV. TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
APOCOLOCYNTOSIS 

Ronconi, A 
(1957) 124-1¢ 


i.a. on Apoc 


SIFC 29 


Critical and explanatory 


‘Quaeque vwotando 


notes 


“Glose in 


in librum De ludo Claudii 
Annei Senece,” PP 7 


(1952) 
Bodleianus 292; these glosses represent the only 
dieval comment known t 


Russo, C 


18-65. Glosses in Cod. 


» us on the Apocolo- 
cuntost 
DE BENEFICIIS 
Alexander, W. H De Beneficiis 
Publ. in 
ihe text 


Libri Vil, 
Philol. 14, 1 
emended and explained 


niv. of California Class. 
(1950) 1-46. 
yn the text of Seneca,” 


Benef. 2.18.5: Ep. 


Charney, B. L. “Notes 
(1941) 276-278. De 


11.3, 85.29 


Crh sd 


Pasoli, E. “De cor- 


dif ficilioribus 


quibusdam Senecae locis 
Latimtas 1 (1953) 
11.7, read copulatas; De 
reading sollicitis; De 
Benef. 2.22, keep quam (as a relative pronoun). 
Wagenwoort, H. “Ad Sen. De Benef. 2.18.5,’ 
(1952) Against adopting the 
debeo proposed by B. Axelson 
[1939] 37ff.). 
RAM (1943) 


auditorem, 


aut 
De 7 rand. An 


Benef. 2.5.3, 


ruptis 


269-273 


keep the 


Un, 4th s., 5 306 
reading debet for 
(Neue Senecastudien 
Walter, F. “Zu Seneca” 

De Bene}. 6.16.2 read impern 
DE CLEMENTIA 

Cosman, A. C. ‘Seneca J 
(1941) 111. 


192. In 


1.3.9,’ 


sub- 


Clementia 


in od Read volaturi 


SUMLUS 
Préchac texte du De Cle- 
mentia RE 
Notulae Vaticanae sur le De Cle- 
VEFR 69 


Vultum, 


1¢ 7A 


de Seneque (1957) 49-74 


Seneca?” PP 
tor De 


found in ms. NaZarianus restS on an 


Puccioni, G vuili in 


the manuscript tradition. 

DIALOGUES 
Alexander, W. H 
VII, VIII, IX, X 
Univ. of rua 
The 


Seneca’s Dialogues I, I, 
(Miscella 1e 


Pul 


us Moral Essays),”’ 


Calif ‘lass. Philol. 13. 3 


1945) 49-92 explained 


i’s Dialogues VI, XI, 
f Calijornia Publ 
The 


9-48 text 


Dialog 


( 
d 


CLASSICAL 


WORLD 
in Class. Philol. 12, 12 (1943) 225-254. The text 
emended and explained 

“In hoc nosse profuit: Seneca, Dialogi 
IV, 20, CJ 37 (1941-42) 228-230. Read sed in 
hoc nosse portiones projuertit. 

“Once Again in hoc nosse profuit: 
Seneca, Dialogi IV, 20,2,” CJ 38 (1942-43) 167f. 
On J. W. Cohoon’s note in CJ 37 (1941-42) 534 
(v. infra). 

Castiglioni, L. ‘“Decisa forficibus, LI-LIV 
9 (1952) 419-449. Critical notes on various 
including De Ira 6.5. 

Cohoon, J. W. “In hoc nosse profuit: Seneca 
Dialogi IV, 20, 2,” CJ 37 (1942-43) 534. The 
emendation proposed by W. H. Alexander, CJ 
37 (1941-42) 228-230 (1 is unnecessary. 

DE TRANQUILLITATE ANIMI 

Enk,; P. J. 
ticae ad 
72. Critical 
authors 


Acme 


Latin texts 


supra ) 


‘Observationes criticae et exege- 
Mn, 3d s., 13 (1947) 65- 
exegetical notes on 
including Seneca De Trang. An. 9.1. 
DE VITA BEATA 

Alexander, W. H. “How 
Enough?” CB 27 (1950-51) 63f. 
ing of the mss. in De Vita Beata 

Delatte, A. “Explication et émendation de 
De Vita Beata, 8.4-5,"” Humanitas 2 (1948-49) 
305-311. Read externa ratio petat sensibus in- 
tenta; the passage interpreted as fol- 
lowing the Greek Stoic tradition 
“Séneque, De 
86. Critical 


Senecam, 


and various 


Poor Is_ Poor 
tetain the read- 
18.3. 


can be 


Vita Beata, 
notes on 17.1; 


Herrmann, L 
Latomus 15 (1956) 
19.1. 

Wagenwoort, H 


nl ith s.. 9 


Sen. De Vita Beata 
111. Preserve the ms. 


“Ad 
(1956) 
reading 
EPISTULAE MORALES 
Alexander, W. H. 


] 


“Seneca’s Hpistulae Mo- 
California Publ. in Class. Philol. 
57-88; 12, 8 (1941) 135-164; 12, 


The text emended 


rates i OT 
12, 5 (1940) 
10 (1942) 1] 
plained 


75-216 and ex- 


“In wd latus, Ep. Mor. XV, 8,” CPi 


35 (1940 185-186. Read inclinabit latus. 


‘Four Suggestions for Seneca, FE. M 

CIV,” AJPh 62 (1941) 485-489. Ep. 104.11, 
27, 29. 

“Marginalia by Seneca on 

Philosophica,” AJPh 69 (1948) 290-298 

tory remarks on Ep. 15.7-9; 


and explana 410.9-10. 


“Five Minor Elucidations in Seneca’'s 


71 (1950) 285-289. Cri 
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al and exegetical notes on Ep. 33.5; 47.8; 53.9; 
57.6-9; 77.10 fin. 

Bauer, J. B. “Textkritisches zu Seneca, Ep. 
49,” RhM 97 (1954) 375-376. Ep. 49.6, 9, 10. 
“Note di 
(1941) 


Bignone, E. critica del testo 
a Seneca,’ BPEC 1 


26.8. 


103-109. Ep. 92.6; 


esegesi del 
Seneca, Ep. 


. “Note di critica e di 
testo,"” BPEC 1 (1942) 173-182. J. a 
26. 8 (fragment of Epicurus). 

Charney, B. L. “Textual Notes on Seneca,” 
CPh 43 (1948) 18-24. Investigation of several 
passages of the Epistulae Morales, showing 
where editors have wrongly altered the mss. 

“Some Cases of et in Seneca,’’ CPh 
144 (1949) 250-252. Keep et in Ep. 66.23, 24-25, 
50. 

“Varia Anneana,’ CPh 48 (1953) 
231-236. Examples where early corrections are 
wrongly maintained instead of interpreting the 
reading of the mss. Critical notes on Ep. 6.3; 
7.5; 33.2; 109.6. 

Cunningham, M. P. “Seneca Epistulae XIV, 
8," CPh 43 (1948) 46. Preserve the reading it of 
the mss. 

Hembold, W. C. 
(1944) 75-76. Critical 
on Ep. 70.6; 82.18. 

MacCurrie, H. L. ‘“‘Senecae Ad Lucilium Lib. 
II Epist. III (15), 8,” Mn, 4th s., 9 (1956) 44. 
Read nec diatoriam habeat, diatoriam being a 
transcription of the Greek diatoria. 

Monaco, G. “Noterelle a Plauto, Petronio, 
Seneca,” SIFC 27-28 (1956) 302-307. Critical 
and explanatory notes on Ep. 9.8-9; 30.8; 79.4-5. 

Préchac, F. ‘Le rebus des sirénes dans Ad 
Lucilium, 123, 10, 12,” Mélanges Ernout (Paris 
1940) 303-306. Paleographical corrections. 

Richter, W. “Kritisches und Exegetisches zu 
Senecas Prosaschriften,’’ Hermes 84 (1956) 182- 
198. Critical and exegetical notes on Ep. 16.2; 
17.11; 58.17; 70.5; 104.20; Ad Marc. 25.3. 

Wagenwoort, H. “Ad Senecae Epistulas anim- 
adversiones,” Mn, 4th s., 6 (1953) 225-228. Crit- 
ical and exegetical notes on 27.5; 40.10; 116.5. 

QUAESTIONES NATURALES 

Alexander, W. H. ‘Naturales Quaestiones,” 
Univ. of California Publ. in Class. Philol. 13, 8 
(1948) 241-332. The text emended and explain- 
ed. 


Mn, 3d s., 12 
notes 


‘Atakta,” 
and explanatory 


V. SENECA’s LIFE, WORKS, PHILOSOPHY 


A. BOOK LENGTH STUDIES 


D'Agostino, V. Studi sul neostoicismo: Se- 


neca, Plinio il giovane, Epitteto, Marco Aurelio 
(Turin 1950) xii, 151 pp. A significant portion 
of this volume is devoted to Seneca. D'Agostino 
explores the philosopher's knowledge and psycho- 
logical insight; gives an analysis of basic con- 
cepts upon which the De Trang. An, is structur- 
ed; points out the Cordovan’s influence upon 
Minucius Felix and Christian writers in general. 
Artigas, J. Seneca. La filosofia como for- 
macion del hombre (Madrid 1952) xxii, 259 pp 
De Bovis, A. La Sagesse de Sénéque (Paris 
1948) 232 pp. In generalized, jejune, and re- 
petitive terms, the author hails Seneca as sym- 
bolic leader of his day, because he is the eclectic 
receptacle of traditional Greco-Roman pagan- 
ism. Although Seneca recognizes that God exists, 
yet his thought lies distinctly outside the bounds 
of Christianity. Indeed, man bears an innate 
potential for achieving perfection—-through rea- 
son. Hence, Seneca’s ‘“‘wisdom”’ is precisely his 
depreciation of abstract speculation and dial- 
ectic, his special emphasis upon the importance 
of ethics and moral instruction; for man can be 
taught to know and to realize perfection. 
Capocci, V. Chi era Seneca? (Turin 1954) 64 
pp. A detailed examination and analysis of bio- 
graphical accounts of Seneca in Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, Dio Cassius, and Quintilian. Although 
failing to summarize her four chapters to give 
a broad, concluding view of her findings, Ca- 
pocci’s book ably defends the _ philosopher 
against his traditional and prejudiced detractors. 
Enrile, D. Seneca, Caio Cesare, Claudio (Pa- 
lermo 1948) 81 pp.* 
Das Bild des Weisen bei 
(Diss., Freiburg im Schw. 1952). Well-document- 
ed, erudite examination of the Stoic sage as 
portrayed in S. In two major sections, Ganss 
explores the nature of the theoretical sage and 
his practical, earthly counterpart, exemplified 
by men like Hercules and Cato of Utica. 


Ganss, W Seneca 


. 


Garcia-Borron Moral, J. C. 
contributcion al 


Séneca u los Es- 


| sene- 


toicos: Una estudio del 
quismo (Barcelona 1956) 284 pp.’ 
Grimal, P. Sénéque, sa vie, son oeuvre, sa 
philosophie (Paris 1948) 158 pp. Consisting of a 
biography of Seneca and an analysis of his phil- 
osophy, together with annotated extracts of his 
prose translated into French, Grimal’s book 
presents Seneca as writer, moralist, and phil- 
osopher, who combined Greek speculative 
thought with Roman practicality. While acknow- 
ledging the electicism of Seneca’s philosophy, 
the author is primarily interested in revealing 
him as an orthodox Stoic who based his funda- 
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mental doctrine on sound theories of the Porch. 

Lana, I. Lucio Anneo (Turin 1955) 
xv, 301 pp. Lana presents (chs. 1-4) the broad 
comparison 


Seneca 
view of Seneca’s backgrounds—a 
with Lucretius, a survey of his mature and most 
valuable works, an examination of his teachers 
and the origins of his ideas, the development of 
his asceticism, and the broad historical setting 
leading to the political world to which Seneca 
as to be bound. In the remaining chapters, 
proceeds carefully, chronologically, to trace 
seneca’s role and Seneca’s work as developing 
in and issuing from the political world of Rome, 
reign to the last hours of his 

life under Nero. Each chapter is large and 
searching, followed by definitive notes, with 
chapters 10, 13, and 14 serving most importantly 
as a defense of the man, as a measure of the 
growth of his thought. Italo Lana’s, finally, is 
the total view, one which everywhere stresses 
both the smoothness and the friction of a phil- 
osopher’s living in a political world. Hence, to 
see Seneca in such a world acting only as the 
Moralist, acting only as the Philosopher, acting 
only as the Politician—is the gravest error; for 
Seneca the man wore all of these masks to- 
gether, and it is only sensible in this world, 
Lana warns, that he did so. L. further warns us 
that, seen in this largest light, Seneca’s life 
and work cannot be reduced upon a single stage; 
but must be scen like the greatest plays—as 
movement, development, as evolution. Wisely 
is one note struck throughout the work: the 
Senecan ideal was to show man the road, the 
way to his salvation; that the scenes, the speed, 
transport frequently changed is 
for the destination remained, 


from Caligula’s 


the means of 
of small account; 
always, the same. 


Martinazzoli, F. Studio sulla morale 
ellenica nell’esperienza romana (Florence 1945) 
xii, 307 pp. Although his book lacks a certain 
overall integration of its parts, Martinazzoli 
ardently, sensibly attempts both to locate Se- 
neca in a general tradition (stemming from the 
Greeks) and to see Seneca the individual Man 

and rightly so—as a human, and therefore, a 
complex being. The main theses: I. Seneca’s 
bold rhetoric is soundly defended as a part of 
the ideas with which he worked, as a necessary 
part of his very personality. I]. His dramas are 
explained as products of an intense youth. III. 
His rationalism is given central attention; any 
substantial Christian contribution to his think- 


Seneca: 











ing is denied. IV. Morally, Seneca is shown 
struggling to comprehend the universe in the 
light of the individual’s integrity. In the broad- 
est sense, Seneca is compared to the earlier 
Euripides, and is firmly set in the moral tradi- 
tion, which the world has come to cherish, of 
Greek individualism. A large and compelling 
analysis. 

Pire, G. Stoicisme et pédagogie de Zénon a 
Marc-Auréle, de Sénéque a Montaigne et a J. J. 
Rousseau (Liege 1957) 220 pp.* 

Richter, W. Lucius Annaeus Seneca. Das 
Problem der Bildung in seiner Philosophie, mit 
einer Beilage: Die Liicken in Seneca’s Briefen 
und in De Beneficiis I (Diss., Miinchen 1940) 
132, 16pp.* 

Smuts, F. De etiek van Seneca (Diss., Ut- 
recht 1948).* Dissertation dealing with Senecan 
ethics; in Dutch. 

Yela, J. F. Seneca (Barcelona 1947) 272 pp. 
Work oi significance, considering Seneca’s over- 
all literary merits while offering a Spanish 
translation of selected particulars. Chapter 5 
deals thoroughly with Seneca’s influence on 
Spanish letters. 

(To be concluded in November.) 
ANNA LybDIA MoTTo 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


A NON EDUCENDO* 


A Roman boy, perhaps a contemporary of 
Vergil still detained in Inferno, is now being 
punished by being sent to a language-institute 
class in ‘English for foreigners,’ where con- 
fronted by sash and sash in the first lesson he de- 
cides that these are one and the same morphome 
with two different meanings (about which the 
teacher says nothing). An American youngster, 
starting Latin, reaches the same conclusion 
about educare and educere; mostly his teachers 
hold the same view— isn’t it a matter of “‘com- 
mon sense’? Even those Professors who have 
considered the matter of etymology, which 
seems often to be a matter of uncommon non- 
sense, have the impudence to quote at me (as 
if J had not read them) books which profess to 
deal authoritatively with such things—Sommer, 
Leumann-Hofmann, and the etymological dic- 
tionaries. For this is where they get it, not 


A. Tonsor and G. B. B 
) 101 3 I 


each, ‘Educati: 
Schnur, © Educare I 


CW 53 
H. ¢ ducer 
I 
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being independent enough for reflexion, or 
courageous enough for denial of authority. 

I know all about verbs in -dre and -ére, but 
I do not throw everything that superficially 
looks like this commonplace alternation into 
one and the same rag-bag (commonly 
known as Classification). 

I have in the class-room often connected 
educare with Educa, and usually mentioned that 
this account of educare had many years ago 
struck J. W. Mackail as a possibility—not that 
he really knew anything about it, or was com- 
petent to judge. And I have more than onc 
mentioned this same derivation in public ad- 
dresses——it must have been on such an occasion 
that Dr. Beach heard it.1 Several times teachers 
of Latin (or English), and others, have written 
to me for confirmation or in attempted rebuttal. 

The ancients, from Varro on, are quoted as 
defining educare to mean nutrire, and meta- 
phorically instituere; in fact to nurture the mind 
is a teacher’s prime duty—‘drawing out”’ (edu- 
cere) the non-existent is impossible, and per- 
sonality-exhibitionism calls for no encourage- 
ment. In TLL V ii 114-116 educare “nutrire’”’ 
(which includes morals and ethics as well as 
other teaching) is illustrated in some two-hun- 


mis- 


dred lines of quotation, from Plautus to Pruden- 
tius, as applied to humans, animals, and plants. 
The subject is most commonly animate(Romulum 
a lupa, “a she-wolf brought 
up Romulus,” Quintilian, than whom a better 
witness could not be; Jnst. 3.7.5.), but need not 
(flos quem firmat sol, educat imber, Catullus 


educatum 


62.41; nostram nutricem, quae nos educat 
..., Plautus Trin. 512, where it is ager that is 
nutriz). 

In time there was conflation between educare 
and educere. But this is late, and TLL quotes 
only two instances (five lines all told) from 
Tertullian and the Itala in which educare means 
“lead out”. Harper’s dictionary, as usual, ignores 
both semantic development or historical arrange- 
ment and so makes a muddle of both. Total con- 
fusion is totally modern. 


In educare we have € as in the non-thematic 
forms of the present stem (édo, but ést), in 
the perfect (édi), in ésca, Lithuanian edis, Skt. 
ddyam, O N oetr. The -ii- is a u-stem, with a 
-ko- extension, cf. Umbrian kastirucie (u-stem 
kastru- beside the o-stem, n. pl. castra), or with 
an -lo- extension as in ficédula, In Brugmann 
Possibly at Mount Holyoke on 28 March 1942, an 
asion of which, after this lapse of time, I feel 

bly sure. Cf. CJ] 39 (1943-44) 110 


nadly sure 


i9 


Grundriss II ed. 2, 1 pp. 491-3, examples of 
-liko- (beside -tiko-, p. 498) are abundantly fur- 
nished. As for the divine name Educa (or Edula) 
there is no evidence as to vocalic quantity, but 
there certainly is no verb *educadre before the 
middle ages. The forms edulis, edilia, edilium 
testify to -t-li-. 

As for any relation with paedagogus (which 
would make educare a translation-loan of a rare 
type), Varro is explicit: “educat nutriz, insti- 
tuit paedagogus”. And é€ducare means not ‘‘to 
eat,”’ but “to furnish with edibles, food’ (like 
other denominatives, e.g. curare ‘‘give a care,” 
donare “furnish a gift,”’ laudave “give praise’’) ; 
u-stem nouns in -dtus (ducdtus) are as common 
as blackberries (consulatus consulere; Um- 
brian 8% maronato “sub *maronatu i.e. magi- 
stratu’’). 

To repeat, educare and ediucere have come 
to be confused. But that does not affect thei! 
different origins or their ‘true’ meanings (ety- 
mologies); and even if it did, educate cannot 
mean “draw out’-—for you cannot draw out 
what is not in. All this—-if it is not obvious 
ought to be made known throughout the land, 
and especially to parents and teachers. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY JOSHUA WHATMOUGH 


A GREEK PASSAGE CORRECTLY ASSIGNED 


émiotevopnv &€ umd tav Aaxedaipoviav ot 
yap &y pe Eeptrov raAw mpdc Upac but I was 
trusted by the Lacedaemonians; for (otherwise, 7.¢ 
el un érriotevov) they would not have hack 
to you. P. A. 30c. 

In the last number of CW it was pointed out 
that the reference to this passage, “P(lato) 
A(pology) 30c,” given in H. W. Smyth's Gree 
Grammar (repr. 1956,1959) at paragraph 2810 
on page 639, is erroneous. The passage has prov- 
ed difficult for several good scholars, and I wish 
quickly to say (A) that I first spent a futile 
hour or more looking in Thucydides; and (B) 
that I cannot claim that the reasoning which 
follows is absolutely complete and conclusive, 
but only that it did in fact lead to the solution. 

The passage is obviously not from a letter 
because there are so few letters in Classical Greek 
universally accepted as valid; Plato’s Letter VII 
or VIII will not fit; Smyth would hardly quote 
any other (in actual fact he quotes no Greek 
letter) but rather, obviously, from a speech. 
As a speech, it might come from an orator, but 
which of the Orators was trusted and sent by 


fenl mle 
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the Spartans? The quotation should come there- 
fore from a speech in an historical work. 

Was the speaker himself a Spartan? It would 
be possible, but not natural, for a Spartan to 
find that he had to urge that his fellow-Spartans 
trusted him. The Spartans would hardly entrust 
anything to any Spartan about whom a doubt 
as to trustworthiness had to be answered. On 
the other hand, a non-Spartan, bringing some 
sort of message from the Spartans, would need 
to say something to prove that he was respons- 
ibly entrusted with the message 

The simplicity of the style, if there is enough 
to judge by, might argue against Thucydides 
but the speeches themselves, especially if those 
by Spartans are left out of account, will not fit 
No non-Spartan speaker ever represeiits himself 

by the Spartans to Athens or elsewhere 

One Athenian historian, in one work, repre- 
sents himself as dealing extensively with the 


Spartans, and then as speaking at some length 


to his own men, whose confidence he wishes to 
re-inforce. This is Xenophon, near the end of 
the Anabasis. The quotation comes in fact from 
Anahasis 7.6.33 


HIARVARD UNIVERSITY STERLING Dow 
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“Religion, dignity, pride, greed, pomp, tragedy: 
all are the stuff of Roman history; all are here, 
and archaeology illumines their story.” 


Professor Paul MacKendrick, of the Department 
of Classics at the University of Wisconsin, has written 
the first book for the general reader which combines 
clear and interesting treatment with precise and metic- 
ulous scholarship. Using actual, on-the-spot excava- 
tion reports, the book re-creates the great cultures of 
pre-historic Italy, the Etruscans and Imperial Rome. 
New evidence is brought in from Ostia, Minturnae, 
Cosa, Paestum, and Alba Fucens, as well as the spec- 
tacular discoveries at the Sanctuary of Fortuna at 
Praeneste. Accounts continue through the age of 
Augustus, Julio-Claudian Rome, Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, the Flavians, Trajan and Hadrian up to the 
A present, including recent excavations under St. Peter’s. 

More than 175 brilliant photographs, maps and 
drawings reveal interiors that have not seen the light 
Tril, . of day in millenia and reproduce the fragmentary 

Tl ute relics of an incredible past. The new techniques of 
archaeology that made these finds 
possible are thoroughly explained 


To A “THE Mt TF STONES SPEAK is 

fresh, lucid and informed with a 
truly contagious enthusiasm .. . I 
do not know of any other book 


Magnificent which deals with the same subject 


so comprehensively, readably, and 
clearly.” OTTO J. BRENDEL, 
Professor of Fine Arts and 


Past Archaeology, Columbia University. 


Index, Bibliography, 175 Photographs, 
Drawings and Diagrams. $7.50 


Teachers regular discount 
one wre annem, 


THE MUTE 
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THE STORY OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN ITALY 
by Paul MacKendrick 
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MASTERPIECES OF GREEK ART 


Text and color photography by 
Raymond V. Schoder, 8. J 
The most comprehensive work entirely in 
color ever published on the 2000 year history 
of classical Greek art. Dr. Schoder, Professor 
f Classical Literature and Art at Loyola Uni 
y, has photographed the finest Greek 
vorks of all periods and has written text and 
lescriptive captions which make this beautiful 
picture book a basi in the study of Greek 
irt and civilization 


112 color plates with facing d 
tions. Chronological charts, end paper maps 
ind detailed bibliography. 224 pages; 8% by 
10 inches $12.50 


escriptive cap- 


THE ACANTHUS HISTORY 
OF SCULPTURE 


A magnifice new series edited by Sir Her 
bert Read and H. D, Molesworth which will 
eventually cover the entire history of sculpture 
in all the major civilizations, Each 
f page camera studies by F. L 
sculpture is un- 
ext and descriptive cap 


authority 


volume will 
ntain 32 

Kenett, whose photography of 
irpasse a vell as t 

tions by an internationally known 


For publication in the fall of 1960 


EGYPT, The New Kingdom and 
Period. Christiane Desroches 


ANCIENT 
the Amarna 


Noblecourt 
CLASSICAL GREECE, The Elgin Marbles of 
he Parthenon. Nicholas Yalouris 
ich volume: 32 full page plates. 80 pages 
11% by 14% inches $6.95 


oo ee ee eK EEE eee 
it better bookstores everywhere or from 


I dept CW 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


ital of art 


k enclosed 
copies of CLASSICAL 


check enclosed 


State 
discount to educational institutions 
and staff members 
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KATHERINI 


Anaximander and the 

Greek Cosmology. New York: Columbia | 

Press, 1960. Pp. xvii, 250; frontispiece, 2 plates. $6 
THE CENTRAL purpose of this fine study by a studer 
Kurt von Fritz reconstruct the sixth-century 
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Annount ing Two 
Im portant Additions To 


The Penguin Classics 


CICERO: 
SELECTED WORKS 


Michael Grant 


speeches 
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The Rise and Fall of Athens 


NINE GREEK LIVES 
BY PLUTARCH 


A new translation by Ian Scott-Kilvert of Plut 
arch’s Nine Greek Lives arranged in chronologi 
story of Athens fron 
to her final defeat in the 


These 


al order so as t f > the 

1 j 

legendary times 

Pelopor nesian W 

Solon, Ther 
icias, Alcibiades 


The nine lives are 
Aristides, Cimon, Pericles 
and Lysander L102-$1.25 
companion volume, Plutarch’s The Fall of the 
n Republic, Six Roman 
slation by Rex Warner Wa f he: 
Classic in 1958 L8 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Euripides: Bacchae 
Second Edition 


Edited by E. R. DODDS. For this edition Professor Dodds has thoroughly 
revised his introduction and commentary, and taken account of some fresh 
evidence on the text which is furnished by a new papyrus. He has also added 
indexes $3.40 


Roman Ostia 


By RUSSELL MEIGGS. This comprehensive study is the first social and 
economic history of ancient Rome’s harbor town. It is based on detailed study 
of excavated buildings, inscriptions, and literary sources and is liberally illus- 
trated with plans and photographs. Ostia is particularly significant because 
it contains the ruins of homes of many ordinary Roman citizens which are 
lacking in the ruins of Rorne. 40 plates. $13.45 


Orationes Oxonienses Selectae 


Short Latin Speeches on Distinguished Contemporaries 


By THOMAS FARRANT HIGHAM. — Two hundred and fifty short Latin 
speeches, delivered by the Public Orator of Oxford University, on distinguished 
contemporaries who were receiving honorary degrees from the University 
Printed here in Latin without translation are the most interesting, including 
the following honoranda: Dean Acheson, Clement Atlee, Jean Cocteau, Walter 
de la Mare, T. S. Etiot, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, George C. Marshall, H. S. Truman, etc. 

$2.40 


Together with a Catalogue of the Minoan Gems in the Ashmolean Museum 
By V. E. G. KENNA. This study discusses changes in the shape and style 
of Minoan seals during the thousand years of their development and from the 
evidence of their extensive use draws a chronology and a picture of the Minoan 


trade and culture. Numerous illustrations, as well as the text, reveal striking 
parallels between the seals and modern art. $16.80 


At ail bookstores 
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Bertha Tilly 
An edition of parts of Books VIII, X, XI and XII of Vergil’s Aeneid, telling 
the story of Pallas in connected form. There is a full introduction, including 
the whole story of the Aeneid. 8 gravure plates. Early 1961. $1.25 


THE STORY OF TROJAN AENEAS 
E. C. Kennedy & 
Bertha Tilly 
Selections of Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I, II and III, telling the. story of Aeneas 
in connected form. There is a full introduction and eight gravure plates. $1.25 


Bertha Tilly 
The story of the Amazon leader of the Volscian cavalry from Books VII and 
XI of the Aeneid arranged as a connected narrative. There is a full introduc- 
tion and eight gravure plates. $1.25 


CAESAR IN GAUL & BRITAIN 


D. E. Limebeer & A. M. Minchin 


Eleven short chapters from De Bello Gallico consisting of alternate paragraphs 
of English and very slightly simplified Latin, a continuous narrative leading 
to a climax. 8 gravure plates; 5 maps. $1.25 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 


BOOKS I, III & VII 
E. C. Kennedy 


New editions of Caesar’s Gallic War, designed to suit present-day teaching 
needs, with an introduction and notes, taking account of modern historical 
scholarship. Books I, III & VII are now available. $1.25 each 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street e New York 22, N. Y. 
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CLASSICAL TEXTS 
and Books dealing with 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

THE RENAISSANCE 


Latest Catalogues: 
189: Greece and Rome 
190: The Middle Ages 


191: Humanism and Renaissance 


WILLIAM SALLOCH 
Old, Rare and Scholarly Books 
PINES BRIDGE ROAD 
OSSINING, N. Y. 





Ph.D 
HERBERT 


IN THE JOURNALS 


ed prima 


STORM IMAGERY IN HORACE 
HORACE’S SEAS are cruel, fearful and malicious, 
rapacious and ship-shattering; sailors are nor- 
mally panicky or foolhardy; the Adriatic is an 
object of special awe a Channel-crossing 
with horrendous blasts. E. M. Blaiklock treats 
“The Dying Storm, a Study in the Imagery of 
Horace,’ Greece & Rome 6 (1959) 205-210. Phil- 
ippi, the falling tree, and the promontory of 
Palinurus (Odes 3.4.26-28), three escapes, are 
followed by peace and quiet after the turmoil 
and terror. The storm imagery and the calm 
thereafter, a recurrent poetic theme, may have 
developed from Horace’s reflections on Epicur- 
ean quietude at his Sabine farm after the ‘ship- 
wreck’ of his early career (post 43 B.c.). Blaik- 
lock examines the Soracte ode (1.9) biographic- 
ally: he aligns Soracte alta nive candidum with 
Horace’s prematurely white hair and with the 
chill inertia of his advancing years. The constel- 
lation of Castor and Pollux in Odes 1.12.25-32 
like Caesar's star, still the tempest and bring 
peace 

VERGILIAN SHORES 


RTHA TILLY, widely respected for her meti- 
ous and serviceable study of Virgil's Lat 
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(Oxford 1947), provides a review of topograph- 
ical and archzological details connected with 
“Virgil’s Periplus of Latium,’”’ Greece & Ronie 6 
(1959) 194-203 (with 4 plates). She reviews 
Vergil’s coastal voyage in the ‘gathering of th 
clans’ (Aen. 7.797-802): Tiber mouth, Numicus 
(Rio Torto), Ardea, Circeii, Anxur-Tarracina 
where the Temple of Jupiter Anxur crowns the 
citadel, Feronia’s Grove, three miles inland be- 
side the Appian Way, then Satura (Astura) 
with a possible reminiscence of Cicero’s death 
in the ‘dark’ epithet, and the river Ufens (Uf- 


ente). Miss Tilly suggests that this coastal 


route (“peripluS”) may have been followed by 


Vergil (and Plotius and Varius?) en route to 
Sinuessa where he connected with Horace (sat. 
1.5.40f.); also that Vergil’s passion for sym- 
metry emerges in the two rivers (Tiber-Numicus: 
Astura-Ufens) which frame the periplus. 
MUSIC FOR THE AENZID 
HENRY PURC#HiL’S opera, Dido 
(1689), was composed for performance at Josiah 
Priest’s select Chelsea school for young gentle- 
women. Purcell’s librettist was the Poet Laur- 
eate, Nahum Tate, from whom one might have 
expected something better than doggerel like: 
‘I attempt from love’s sickness to fly in vain, 
Since I am myself my own fever and pain. 
3ut Purcell’s music, some of the most poignant 
ever written, more than compensates for the 
uninspired words. A. E. F. Dickinson provides a 
comprehensive review of ‘Music for the Aeneid,” 
Greece & Rome 6 (1959) 129-147, and appends a 
useful list of operas relating to the Aeneid, with 
a list of arias, extant in Dickinson pays 
special attention to Purcell’s one-act opera in 
miniature, and to Hector Berlioz’ opera Les 
Troyens, which he regards as a superb work, a 
brilliant recapturing of the Vergilian epic spirit. 
ETRUSCANS AT ROME 

THE ANNALISTIC tradition suggesis that with the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, Rome entered upon 
a vigorous republican national era. However the 
archeological evidence supports the argument 
that there was no decisive removal of Etruscan 
influence at Rome until ca. 475 B.c. Raymond 
Bloch’s article “Rome des 509 a 475 environ 
av. J.-C.,” Revue des Etudes Latines 37 (1960) 
118-131, shows that Etruscan influence certainly 
persisted in the Roman temples of Mercury 
(495 B.c.), of Ceres, Liber and Libera (493) 
and of the Dioscuri (484). The first two temples 
are dedicated to protectors of the plebs, the 
little men who were patronised by the Etrus- 
cans, and may therefore be used as argument 
for the continued presence of the Etruscans in 


and Aeneas 


score. 


29 


tome after 509; their residence may also ex- 
plain the presence of plebeians in the first con- 
sular lists. The architectural and religious fever 
should precede, not follow, the end of Etruscan 
influence in Rome. The decline in Greek red- 
figure ware, architectural terracottas, and reli- 
gious building after 475 in Rome and its en- 
may be an indication that the Etruscan 
Rome and Laiium lapsed with the 
off Cumae in 474. 


virons 
hold on 
naval defeat 


Other Recent Articles 

Albert Grisard, “César dans l’est de la Bel- 
gique: les Atuatuques et les Eburons,” Les Et- 
udes Classiques 28 (1960) 129-204, offers a de- 
tailed study of Belgium at the time of Julius 
Cesar. He examines topography, numbers of 
forces, and strategy employed in the campaigns. 
The article is basic to an understanding of the 
Belgic campaigns. 

A.M. Guillemin, ‘‘Cicéron et Quintilien,”’ Re- 
vue des Etudes Latines 37 (1960) 184-194. 

Sterling Dow, “The Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire: Rostovtzeff’s 
Classic after Thirty-three Years,” American His- 
torical Review 65 (1960) 544-553, examines the 


limitations and main achievements, the vitality 
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and essential character of this pioneer in a 
new historical field; the Herculean work, full 
of sweeping appraisals of vast areas and periods, 
charged with enormous data and insights, in 
Dow’s view, still holds the field. A valuable 
list of authoritative reviews and citation of C. 
B. Welles’ Rostovtzeff bibliography in Historia 
5 (1956) 358-381, accompany the article. 

Charles Lister, ‘Vesuvius,’ Geographical 
Magazine 32 (1960) 417-425, gives a brief ac- 
count of the major eruptions with useful iliustra- 
tions, past and present. 

Dorothy Carrington, “The Rediscovery of 
Roman Corsica,” Geographical Magazine 32 
(1960) 469-479, reviews the archzological finds 
at Corsica, with photographs. 

VILLA VIRGILIANA, CUMAE A. G. 
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the New York 
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students in high 


excepting 


James J 
Herald-Tribune 
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lleges 


Morisseau reported 

(June 19, 1960) that 
the number of 
across the country 


chools and « 


those in New York City, who choose Latin for their 


tudie In many schools, extra classes 
created. In others, third and fourth year 
being offered for the first 
York City public high 
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Testing 
and 
to document the observation 

Max Newfield is the rare teaching principal of 
Brooklyn’s James Madison High School. He is vol- 
untarily teaching Latin one school period a day. 
He rates Latin a “valuable” language in many 
ways and regrets “very much that Latin has been 
dying in schools.” 


Washington, D.C, papers reported theory of 
Professo1 Duckworth, of Princeton Univer- 
ity, announced at the last spring meeting of the 
CAAS, that mathematics can help 
determine an ax of Vergil’s Aeneid. 
In his analysis of the Duckworth 


has discovered a the number 


George 


curate version 
epic Professor 
proportion betweer 
narrative units the 
mathematics. The 
book to be titled 


Vergil's 


of lines in corresponding 
Mean ratio of an 
study will be published in a 
“Structural Patterns and Proportions in 
‘Aeneid’.” 


Golden “1ent 


Villagers in Inverness, Scotland—home of the 
Loch Ness monster—point out that the presence of 
a monster was first mentioned in an ancient Latin 
biography of St. Columba who lived in the area 
in the sixth century. 
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the office of the Gaul Travel Bureau, 
Yonkers (N.Y.): “Even Caes@r traveled through 
Gaul.’ Models of mercantile and military ships 
depicting the Pharaonic and Greco-Roman eras will 
be shown in the new maritime museum that has 
been established in Alexandria (Egypt) by the Min- 
istry of Culture and National Guidance of the United 
Arab RKepublic’s Egyptian region Oxford has 
abolished Latin and Greek as entrance requirements 
for science students, but they will still have to offer 
modern foreign languages. Others who do not 
offer advanced-level ‘‘passes” in a secondary school 
mathernatical examination, must still 
Latin or Greek to obtain entrance 


Sign in 


two 


scientific or 


be versed in 


An asteriod first spotted in 1957 has been offi- 
cially named “Menelaus” after the legendary 
Greek hero. It was previously known as 1957 MK 
and was discovered by Dr. S, B. Nicholson of Mt. 
Wilson and Palomar Observatories, Pasadena, 
Calif. Dr. Nicholson said the name was selected 
to enable another famous Greek to join his com- 
patriots in the swarm of asteroids to the east of 
Jupiter. 


and selections from Thucydides were 
among the literary works read by fifteen eighth 
graders from four junior high schools in Passaic, 
N.J. They recently completed an extra-curricular 
Junior Great Books program which was conducted 
by parents in cooperation with the schools. Guided 
by questions from two adult group leaders, they 
discussed what the author was saying, what he 
meant, whether his points were still valid, and 
whether or why the group disagreed with the au- 
thor’s views, The adult leaders said that the children 
“showed a remarkable grasp of the subject matter,’” 
and were able to discuss the readings “ on a most 
advanced level.” 


Plato “Crito”’ 


Dr. 
peria”’ 


Roy J. Deferrari, associate editor of “Hes- 
and member of the managing committees 
of the American Schools of Classical Studies at 
Athens and Rome, was awarded the St. John 
Baptist De La Salle Medal of Manhattan College 
for 1960. 


lbert Highet says in his new book “The Powers 
Poetry” ‘Latin is a pretty difficult language 

ind Vergil made it far more difficult than 
i as by nature.” John Martin of the New 
York Times writes that Martha Graham's “Cly- 
temnestra” is a “Greek tradegy that Aeschylus would 
have understood.” She followed that dance with an- 
other called ‘Alcestis” , A new Malta stamp 
commemorating the 1900th anniversary of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck carries two Latin quotations Just a 
ago the Cataline was one of two 
making regular sailings from the eastern 
ports of Long Island to the New York docks 


century (sic) 


steamers 


A small slab inscribed with a copy of a decree 
passed in Athens shortly before the historic battles 
between the Greeks and invading Persians in 4380 
B.C. may lay a new foundation for rewriting the 
battles of Thermopylae and Salamis. Discovered 
about a year ago, it has been called equivalent 
to the Declaration of Independence. 

JOHN F. REILLY 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 


m p. 6) 


(Contint 
through lack of this ability remains mostly an 
object of curiousity and speculation." 
Conference which is scheduled 
to meet in Paris next month may prove that 
Khrushchev is temporarily sincere in his cur- 
rent protestations that he wants to establish a 
close rapprochement with the nations of the 
NATO Alliance. We can be certain, however, 
that such an eventuality would increase his de- 
termination to win the battle for international 
communism. For, as has been suggested by ex- 
perts in global warfare, it is possible that Mr. 
Khrushchev has decided to renounce atomic at- 
tack as the means of achieving his ultimate 
goal. Certainly, a much less dangerous and cost- 
ly way of doing so, as matters now stand be- 
tween him and the Great Powers, is to foment 
uprisings and to weaken resistance by a subtle 
world-wide, incessant war of words. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary for us to avoid concentrating 
our foreign language efforts on Russian and 
other Slavic languages, as was hysterically sug- 
gested soon after Sputnik I began spying on us 
If we intend to defeat, or at least to stalemate 
the Russians at their own game, we must give 
to foreign language studies both an emphasis 
and a variety which our educational seers have 
vigorously denied to them in the past. For dec- 
ades foreign language teachers have been din- 
ning this prophecy into ears deafened by edu- 
cational ballyhoo. We must acquaint many more 
students than we were permitted to do in the 
past with the languages of our cultural ancest- 
ors and traditional allies in Europe. We must 
recognize that we cannot much longer afford 
to remain linguistically isolated from our 
ter republics in Latin America. We shall have 
to discontinue looking upon the major languages 
of the Middle East, of the Far East, and of the 
African continent chiefly as grist for the stu- 
dies of that queer duck, the comparative philo- 
logist. We cannot defend alone 
win, the global war with communism which is 
already far beyond the initial stages, unless we 
produce in quantity as one of our most effective 
pieces of ammunition a global acquaintance with 
the languages spoken by friend and foe. We are 
fighting not only for our lives but also for our 
way of life. Military and scientific superiority 
may assure us the former. Only linguistic com- 
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ourselves, let 
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DICTIONARY 


LATIN-ENGLISH © ENGLISH-LATIN 
Revised by 
D. P. Simpson, M.A. (Eton College) 


an excellent work, an indispensable help to 
the student, and a handy and reliable desk dic- 
tionary for the teacher or scholar.” 

MarTIn R, P. McGuire, Ph.D 

The Catholic University of America 

a very marked improvement over the 
edition in coverage, definitions, and format 
2 Rev. Leo P. McCautey, S. J 

Boston College 


old 


Latin dictionaries.” 


Harry }. Leon 
University of Texas 


the best of the smaller 


‘Mr. Simpson is to be congratulated on his excel 
lent revision this is a very useful dictionary 
both for schools and for colleges 

JOUN F, ¢ 
“The Classical 
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Columbia University in World 


has the great virtue of ready usability 
for the undergraduate, and even for quick refer 
scholar, the volume will serve ad 
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petence on a global scale can help us to maintain 
the latter 

Where ask, will Latin, the mother 
or step-mother of the major languages of Wes- 


you may 


tern Europe and of the Americas, figure in this 
for the 
communication? No- 


assocla- 


grand marshalling of language forces 
battle of international 

where, I dare unless 
throw their support and recruiting energ- 
ies far more behind Latin work- 
shops and institutes than they have yet 
The Summer Latin Workshop at Western Mary- 
land College, the Summer Latin Institute at the 
University of Michigan, the active participation 
of classicists in the program and planning of the 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, the Panel held in March 
1959 under the auspices of the ACLS Commit- 
tee on Secondary Schools, the panel discussion 
on “Teaching Latin and Greek: New Approach- 
es’’ which was presented at the December 1959 
meeting of the APA—these and other activities 
indicate that some classicists are fully aware that 
the windows of the Latin classroom must be en- 
the new, fresh air 
the elemen- 


say our classical 
tions 
earnestly 
done 


Classics 


larged and opened wide to 
of aural-oral 
tary 


instruction, at least at 


level 


Many teachers of Latin, however, aver that 
Latin cannot be taught by the aural-oral meth- 
od, that the language does not lend itself to 
this type of instruction. This assertion is, I say 
with humility, mostly an apology for the fail- 
ure of Latin teachers these many years to teach 
Latin as a lingua, rather than almost entirely 
as a visual identification of words, forms, and 
their syntactical composition. We can take no 
comfort from the fact that until quite recently 
instruction in the modern foreign. languages al- 
so was conducted as essentially ‘a reading ex- 
ercise based solely on grammar and syntax. But 
the breath-taking march of international affairs 
after World War II, with the concomitant need 
for wider ‘and direct oral communication, has, 

am sure, forever cast modern foreign lan- 
study at the elementary and intermediate 
the mold of aural-oral instruction. As 
many of you know, textual materials present- 
ed as coordinated pattern exercises, graded di- 
and records (all of which are 
employed actively or passively in laboratory 
programs) are being produced and tested at an 
almost feverish pace in all of the fields of the 
modern foreign languages. 


guage 


levels in 


alogues, tapes 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


Summer Session, June 29- August 10, 1961 


Limited to approximately 20 persons: 
The fee of $500 covers tuition, 
(transportation, 


members 


trips from Athens to various sites in Attica (Sun 


About three weeks are given to extended trips 


to the islands of Delos and Crete 
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students thor- 
study by the 


experience and observation that 
oughly enjoy foreign language 
aural-oral classroom and laboratory methods, be- 
cause it provides them, as the grammar-syntax 
method cannot, with the satisfaction of being 
able to communicate their thoughts orally, and 
to understand what is said to them in the for- 
eign language. I confidently predict that in the 
very near future the sole approach to the teach- 
ing of every modern foreign language will be 
by the aural-oral method, once the materials are 
in every instance prepared and disseminated 
When this practice becomes universal in the 
case of the modern languages, students will id- 
entify the processes for learning a foreign lan- 
guage with the techniques of the aural-oral me- 
thod. 


Will we teachers of Latin be able, willing, 
and ready to meet and to fulfill their expecta- 
tions in the instance of Latin on a scale com- 
mensurate with that employed in the teaching 
of the modern foreign languages? If we should 
not be so prepared, Latin will be exterminated 
from the curriculum quite as insensibly as the 
flower which Catullus says was cut down on the 
meadow’s edge by the passing ploughshare. On 
the other hand, if we do prepare ourselves to 


teach Latin by this scientifically devised method 
of emphasizing language as being essentially an 
aural-oral human effort, Latin will have its pro- 
per place among the numerous battalions that 
being deployed in the battle for in- 
communication. 


are now 
ternational 

FRANKLIN B. KRAUSS 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Copies of the present issue are being mail- 
ed to all subscribers to Vol. 53 and to new 
subscribers of record as of Sept. 23, 1960. 


In view of our rapidly increasing circula- 
tion and of the increased production costs of 
CW's monthly issues, we regrettfully announce 
that we cannot engage to mail further copies 
to old subscribers who have not renewed, or 
signified their intention of renewing, for Vol. 
54 on or before the press date of our Novem- 
ber issue (Oct, 20, 1960.) 


In case of emergency, please communicate 
directly with Mr. Irving Kizner, Managing 
Editor, 1117 Manor Ave., New York 72, N. Y. 


Copies of the Index to Vol. 53 are included 


in this mailing. a 











OUR THIRD-OF-A-CENTURY PROVEN 
3-POINT LATIN PROGRAM 


TO HELP STIMULATE 
YOUR LATIN INSTRUCTION 


* * * 


APSL NATIONWIDE 

LATIN EXAMINATION 

All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(30th annual series this spring) 


NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
Certificates available for students 
Charters available for schools 

(31st year this schoolyear) 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 
National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(33rd Volume this schoolyear) 


Information obtainable from: 
Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 


P.O.B. 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
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Los Angeles 24, California 
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SSENTIALS OF LATIN 


The most extensive Latin Language in- 
struction recordings ever issued, prepared 
and presented by John F. C. Richards of 
Columbia University and based on Rich- 
ards’ text, ‘Essentials of Latin’’ (pub. by 


Oxford University Press). 


FI8112 ESSENTIALS OF LATIN; an in- 
troductory course using selections from 


Latin literature. 


1-12” longplay records $23.80 


Now t > ( ‘ o ¢ oy Trecr c it c FL9976 (FP97/6) CAESAR. Introduction and readings in Latin 
Now, the four long-playing records in thi ont tak ae te ee a 
unique set, have been issued singly and Seventeen passages including the one familiar to all 

: : ee Or students from the opening of the Gallic Wars, ‘'Gallis 
may be purchased individually, at $5.95 aah aeunicy aigten ta eames uaa ae 


pel record. 1-12 33 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9972 (FP97/2 THE LATIN LANGUAGE Introduction and 
in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hodas 
University Includes reading from the 
Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Cato the Elder, Ci 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus 
Thomas Aquinas, etc. Text 
33 1/3 rpm iongplay record $5.95 


as FP97/3 THE STORY OF VIRGIL‘S “‘THE AENEID 
JUST RELEASED 
Introduction and reading in English by Professor Moses 
ESSENTIALS OF LATIN, Vol. 5 Hodas of Columbia University. Includes books I-ill, IV, 
Basic constructions and review; also prepared by John ¥-XI1. Text 
F C Richards 3 vitally important summary of the 4 7 
record set and an extremely useful learning and teach pm longpiay record $5.95 
ng toc on its own o 33 G supplement to the om 
plete set 9969 SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL: Aeneid, Books !, II, IV, 
longplay record $5.95 V recod in Latin b, John F. C. Richards. Accompany 
and English translation 
19968 THE ODES OF HORACE. Eighteen Odes of Quintus 
Horatius Fiaccus, read in Latin by John F. C. Richards 
Text in Latin, English prose, and English poetry 
longplay record $5.95 NEW RELEASE 


longplay record 95 


(FP97/5) CICERO. Commentary and readings in Latin 19970 SELECT FROM OVID (Metamorphoses and The Art 
lish by Moses Hades. Introduction, First Oration Lov i in Latin by John F. C. Richards; selec 
saline >n d Age, Tusculan Disputctions ror Japhne and Apollo, Narcissus and Echo, The 
o and English texts accompany 
slay record $5.95 
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D 


record $5.95 


Write for free catalogue of over 100 spoken word records 
in many languages — French, Russian, Spanish, etc 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street N. Y.C 36N Y. 
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